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THIS BOTTLE OF BEER 
COST $50 MILLION. 


Why have we spent $50 million to 
develop Miller Genuine Draft? 
Because we've always believed in of beer. 
making every effort to produce the heat-pasteurized: It’s cold-filterediw. Cold-filtered,. Miller Genuine 
best tasting bottle of beer. So we took We spent a lot of time and effort Draft. What our $50 million buys 
a long, hard look at how a beer is made, to develop the cold-filtered.« process. 


you is a beer that’s as real as it gets. 
AS REAL AS ITGETS, 


Most beers are heat-pasteurized. 
And that can affect a beer’s taste. 
But Miller Genuine Draft isn’t 


It’s an exclusive method that doesn’t 
alter the rich, smooth, pure taste 
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He's the hardest working man in show business, 
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VIVA MORRISSEY 


Once the former Smiths singer starts horsing 
‘around, you can’t stop him. Waiters look 
askance, customers complain, but the belly 
laughs just keep coming. 

By len Brown. 48 











In this year’s presidential campaign, 
“electability” is the key word. If the 
selection of the most important 
leader in the free world is really go- 
ing to be decided by who appeals 
most to the electorate, then we might 
as well start a “Draft Tiffany” move- 
ment and be done with it. Especially 
if we're Democrats. The Republicans 
dropped the pretense a while ago, 
having already decided on their 
pitchman. 

The presidential selection process 
has sunk to even lower depths than 
the popularity contest it used to be 
accused of. It should be that signifi- 
cant again. At least then we chose 
someone we liked the most, with the 
bonus that if we liked him, at least 
part of it had to do with something he 
said, and probably how he stood on 
an issue or two. But today it’s not 
enough to like a candidate—every- 
one liked Bruce Babbitt, who's al- 
ready being beatified as a prophet for 
his opinions on the major issues, but 
he’s long gone. Today the urgency is 
singular and obsessive—electabiility. 
Nothing else matters. What's next? In 
a couple of years we may be asking 
ourselves: What's left? 

‘On the Republican side, to sug- 
gest, in a civilized society, that a man 
like George Bush is the best the party 
has to offer, is not complimentary to 
the party. It’s also a dangerous sign, 
which we of course ignore, draped in 
our national arrogance that we are 
immortal and omnipotent. Bush’s 
candidacy makes me want to start a 
“Draft Reagan” movement, even 
Nancy Reagan. 

It’s Bush’s perceived electability 
that galvanized his party’s support. 
What frightens me about Bush is he is 
not an idiot. An idiot would do less 
harm than a man calculating to ma- 
nipulate and exploit power for a spe- 
cific agenda, as | fear Bush already 
has. Despite his awkward and weak 
public presentation, he is a far more 
accomplished politician than Reagan 
ever was—all Reagan did was win a 
succession of popularity contests: 
the Screen Actors Guild, California 
Governorship, White House. Bush 
won at real politics, the sort that go 
‘on inside the Congress, at the top of 
the CIA, and in the Reagan adminis- 
tration. That Bush didn’t get hit by 
the fallout of the arms-for-hostages 
scandal shows that he was either so 
out of touch, ineffectual or immoral, 
cor else he was too clever and careful 
to be caught. An indictment either 
way. Is there a third possibility? Can 
someone be an innocent bystander 
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when he is part of the core govern- 
ment entrusted by the people not to 
allow to happen what happened? But 
Bush doesn’t want to talk about it, 
and, amazingly, America doesn’t 
want to hear about it, at least not 
enough to demand he account for his 
part in the debacle. It’s not enough 
that he simply says he supports his 
boss. At least it shouldn't be. 

The Democrats spell electability 
with a capital “E”, Even people who 
don’t like Jackson usually admit he’s 
right on some issues and specific 
where Dukakis sometimes isn’t. But 
even the people who like him admit 
he's probably not electable, 

Dukakis is generally considered 
electable, though | have this 

gut feeling that what some people 
think he’s up for election to is the 
Massachusetts Hall of Fame, and that 
they don’t realize we're talking lead- 
of the Western world here. 
Gore's ephemeral candidacy was 
conceived by the freak political cli- 
mate, spawned like an amoeba ina 
stagnant pond. And he really should 
be no more proud of the accomplish- 
ment than the amoeba should have 
delusions of grandeur of what a 
splendid pond it’s in and thinks it 
could one day hold dominion over. 

Every election campaign, people 
bemoan candidates’ failings. We're 
about as comfortable with the men 
who want to be our president as fa- 
thers are with the men who want to 
take their daughters out. But this time 
you can sense the desperation in the 
Democrats and smell the fear in the 
Republicans and you know some- 
thing is really wrong. It’s even widely 
speculated that the men probably 
very electable, Mario Cuomo and 
Bill Bradley and even Lee lacocca, 
don’t want to run this time because 
the next four years are going to be so 
bad no one could be a successful 
president during them. The mortal 
disgrace of this campaign has been 
both parties jettisoning substantive 
involvement with the issues to find 
the safest, most palatable and digest- 
ible candidates, not necessarily the 
best. 

This is more than a philosophi 
tragedy, it's going to hurt us. Thi 
is the most critical time in recent his- 
tory, and our political parties are 
more interested in who can get them 
elected than who can set a real 
agenda that would start solving this 
country’s problems. Worst, we let 
them get away with it. 









—Bob Guccione, Jr. 








Loura Levine 


Terence Trent D’Arby, 
James Brown, 

and Pat Robertson 
supporters. 
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A flying in on the red-eye 
_ just for my party. 
And he drinks Johnnie Walker” 


$ 
\ |Good taste is always an asset. 
8 4% 






1988 Schietielin & Somerset Co., New York, NY, Blended Scotch Whisky 43.486 Aic/Vol(06.8") 





Introducing the firs 
Godzilla 


room to 


Lurking beneath the seat of the new 
Honda Elite" 50LX is something you 
wouldnt expect to find. 

Atrunk. 

One that'll hold up to 22 lbs. of what- 
ever you need to take along Like a volley- 


ball. Or a portable tape player. Or a bunch 
of videotapes. Or even your helmet. Which 


we strongly recommend you attach firmly 
to your head whenever you ride. 

And like all trunks, ours has a lock. 
So you can keep your stuff from becoming 
someone elses. 

Of course, there's more to the Elite 
50LX than storage space. 

Its sleek and stylish. It starts with 


& 














the push of a button. And it requires 
no shifting. Which) makes it almost as 
easy to use as this is to read. 

‘True, we put a lot into the Honda 
Elite 50LX. But that’s nothing compared to 


what you'll get out of it. 
‘To see the complete line of Honda 
Scooters, call 1-800-447-4700 for your 


Godrila © 1988 Toho Co, Ltd. The Blob ita trademark of Jack H. Harris under licence to Video Gems. Elite™ isa Honda trademark. ©1988 American Honda Motor Co In. (4/88) 





cooter with enough 
*rankenstein, King Kong, 
stot Rocky Road. 


Glin 
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nearest Honda Scooter dealer. cluding a helmet and eye For courses that can help you be- 
Be careful out there. protection. comea better rider, contact the Motorcycle 
To get the most out of your When operating your Safety Foundation by calling tollfree 
Honda Scooter, read your owners. #f scooter, always bealertand —_ 1-800-447-4700. 
manual thoroughly. 4 aware. Use common sense. 


Before you ride, inspect your nice rg nsibly, And never, HONDA 
scooter. And make sure you're le while under the in- * . 
eee cliohlodee, Come ride with us. 


wearing protective clothing, in- 
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Letters 





are plenty of other artists who have 
the same sound that are not Hispanic. 
Just listen to Taylor Dayne’s “Tell It to 
My Heart.” If that doesn’t resemble in 
sound the Cover Girls or Sa-Fire, | 
don’t know what does. Is Taylor 
Dayne “White Hip Hop”? How 
about Stacy Q, Company B, or even 
Paul Hardcastle? It just so happens a 
lot of very talented Hispanics are 
making good dance music these 
days, but to classify this music as 
other than what it is (disco) is totally 
ignorant and leaves out black and 
white acts who have the same talent 
and sound. 

Monica Tarver 

New York, NY 


John Leland’s article was excellent. 
Dance music is the wave of the future 
whether people like it or not. In the 
past year, I've been to New York City 
twice and the reason I’ve gone and 
will continue to go every chance I get 
is because of the nightclubs; as far as 
the atmosphere is concerned, clubs 
in Miami can’t even begin to be 
compared with them. 

But the music definitely can. 
Your article mentioned Exposé but 
failed to mention Will to Power and 
other Miami- and Ft. Lauderdale- 
based groups like Stevie B., Promise 
Circle, Company B, and countless 
others. Look out, New York, Miami 
music is coming! 





Katia Marciante 
Plantation, FL 


Head bashing 


You want to know something—(and 
lve always held that) the Talking 
Heads [April] are full of shit. They 
play their instruments only 
marginally, the lyrics are borderline 
moronic, and their pseudo- 
intellectualizing and rationalization 
for “assuming” (stealing) assorted 
cultural motifs is laughable. 

How this “band” emerged from 
the melting pot of CBGB's as the most 
deserving from that scene’s talent 
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Sa-Fire puts the Latin in Latin hip hop. 





pool is curious—Blondie, the 
Ramones, Television, Dead Boys, et 
al, blew them away musically. 
Personally, | like them a lot more 
before they all decided to become 
Negroes. 
R. J. Roberts 
Cleveland, OH 


Unshakable love 


| was thrilled to see an article about 
Debbie Gibson [March], but my 
excitement level dropped as | was 
reading it. Debbie is a very gifted 
musician. The fact that she actually 
writes all her songs and even 
produces some makes her even more 
talented. It’s saddening to think some 
people would warp the enchanting 
lyrics written by her. She’s a very 
sweet and clean-cut person, an ideal 
model for teens everywhere, but you 
completely overlooked that because 
she had a string hanging from her 
sweater. 

Michael Salgy 

Duluth, MN 





I was greatly disappointed upon 
reading the latest issue (with Robert 
Smith sporting his new moustache, 
oops, I drew that on, sorry) after 
someone mentioned that it contained 
Debbie Gibson and Pere Ubu, but 
failed to elaborate on there being two 
articles covering them separately 
instead of one announcing “Pere 
Ubu’s exciting comeback with new 
member Debbie Gibson.” 

Deb and Dave's vocals are very 
similar. | think she'd do a spectacular 
“Final Solution” or “Life Stinks” and 
just think of the pair doing “I Got You 
Babe.” Intense. 

Why, David Thomas doesn’t 
believe in premarital sex either, do 
ya, Dave? 

Adam Symons 
Simsbury, CT 


Patti still rocks 


I've just been reading the latest issue. 
| turned to the Patti Smith article first 
[April], before Letters and Legs (Legs 
McNeil’s articles are my favorites) 


Drew Corolon 


because | was really surprised to see 
her name on the cover. Thank you, 
thank you, thank you. Ten years later 
her words are still relevant and I'm 
glad one magazine has given her 
more than a two-line mention 
somewhere in the back. 
1am 18, ten years too late, maybe 
even twenty. My copy of Easter was 
originally my mother’s, but that’s 
okay as long as | can open SPIN and 
read about Tom Verlaine, Ramones, 
Richard Hell, and other artists a lot of 
magazines don’t give enough space. 
A girl 
Somewhere in South Jersey 


Teaching AIDS 


Your article about AIDS and the 
interview with Dr. Peter Duesberg 
January] was very interesting. 
Duesberg’s research work is 
completely contrary to the 
information we get in our schools 
from the Office for Public Health. 
That's why | gave the article to my 
biology teacher. He was impressed 
too and took up three biology classes 
translating and discussing the 
interview with the whole class. So 
SPIN helped a Swiss high school find 
its way to new views and knowledge 
about the so-called AIDS virus! 
Daniel Egloff 
Schaffhausen, Switzerland 


Woomer blooper 


Who is this Nelson Woomer 
[Underground, April]? Everyone in 
the world knows that an 8-track is a 
continuous loop tape with four tracks 
(actually eight because of stereo) that, 
after going through the loop once, 
moves its head to the next track for 
playing. This gives the effect of a play 
time of four times the length of the 
actual tape and continuous play start 
to finish, if you can stand it. THERE'S 
NO REVERSE IN TAPE DIRECTION! 
David A. Haynes 
Pinehurst, MA 


Faith, hope, and what? 


Concerning Mr. Swaggert’s recent fall 
from grace... Needle him, rub salt in 
the wound, expose him, make him 
feel bad, take cheap shots, be 
vindictive, be crass, cut him a slice of 
humble pie, be heavy-handed, give 
him hell, tease him, blow him some 
shit, jibe him, make him the brunt of 


“your jokes, kick him when he’s 


down, incite him, rub his face in it, 
make him eat crow, have fun at his 
‘expense, do what you must. 


Graham Benson 
Roselle, IL 
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Alive with 


Ajter all, 
if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 


NING: Cigarette 





Kings: 17 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report February 1985. 








Stump: (clockwise 
from top left) Rob 
McKahey, Mick 
Lynch, Chris Salmon, 
Kev Hopper 
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Courtesy Shock ink 


“Basically, we're just a really brilliant 
band,” says Stump’s drummer and 
“professional Irishman,” Rob McKahey. 
Stump is a half-Irish, half-English quar- 
tet consisting of the voluble McKahey, 
guitarist Chris Salmon, bassist Kevin 
Hopper, and singer Mick Lynch. Mick 
says that Stump is named after “a very 
unknown Catholic saint, St. Ump, the 
patron saint of ‘umpbacks.” Stumpmu- 
sic, if such an odd duck could be 
crammed into a pigeonhole, is a little 
like Captain Beefheart Meets the Digital 
Age—skewed chords and even 
skeweder rhythms are pieced together 
into ramshackle collages. Stump are the 
ne plus ultra of quirky, but they've also 
got great chops, which they show off on 
their debut, A Fierce Pancake. 

SPIN: What is a fierce pancake? 

ROB: It's a fierce pancake that an 
English band [the Pogues] masquerad- 
ing as Irish have popularized Irish folk 
music. Do you know what | mean by 
“fierce pancake” now? 





%* Stump, Godfathers, The Best of James Dean, Roger, 
New Music, Pete “Dr. Banjo’”” Wernick, Fausto 
Fawcett, Frank Zappa, Missed Information, Sakamoto, 
Imagination, Jane Siberry. 





SPIN: Uh, I’m not sure. . . 

ROB: Well, that’s fierce pancake as 
welll! 

Rob likes to brag about his personal 
leprechaun. “He really comes in 
handy—if I'm walking home drunk one 
night, he says, ‘Jesus, Rob, watch the 
potholes, boy!’ ” 

The other day, Mick of the Rin Tin Tin 
hairdo was walking down Bowery at 
two o'clock in the morning: “There were 
all these dark refuse bags on the 
sidewalk. All of a sudden they started 
moving and throwing bottles at me!” 
The man seems to attract trouble—"Be- 
fore a gig, | once said to Chris, ‘If you 
break a string, I'll take off my trousers’ 
Firstsong, he breaks a string, so did the 
whole gig in my underpants. And |had a 
very spotty bum at the time. | had to bor- 
row our roadie’s dress.” Chris adds, 
“Our roadie is the most mixed-up Zen 
Buddhist I’ve ever met.”” 

There are a hell of a lot of weird songs 
ontheir album, most of them resembling 


pogo sticks or popping violin strings, 
but amazingly, there are no synthesiz~ 
ers. Kevin says, “Synths buzz and make 
horrible noises, like this: ZZZZZZZ- 
ZZGRRRRRRRRRRI!! So they're not on 
the album.” A lot of the weirder sounds 
are sampled from Kevin's reportedly 
massive collection of classical records. 
A Bartok and Varase aficionado, Kevin 
is the muso of the band, yet he immedi- 
ately said “Goodbye to Love” when 
asked his favorite Carpenters song. 

The guys are absolutely confident 
they'll have a U.S. hit, but what will it be? 
They all reply in unison,” ‘Charlton Hes- 
ton’lll” It's awitty Old Testament synop- 
sis, via big-budget Hollywood, and it 
contains the immortal line, “Charlton 
Heston/Put his vest on.”” Yeah, Stump is 
pretty darn silly, but like Mick says, “I's 
better to go around singing ‘How much 
is the fish? Does the fish have chips?’ 
rather than ‘I still haven’t found what I'm 
looking for’ ” 





—Michael Azerrad 


STUMP © 
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Formula for the next great British rock ‘n’ roll 
band: Glean your spirit and style from the 
best of your forebears, such as the Rolling 
Stones, T. Rex and the Clash; next, choose an 
equally evocative name; and finally, always 
follow Brian Epstein's rule Number One— 
wear nice suits. Do this, and you might be the 
Godfathers, a London-based quintet with an 
uncannily familiar, guitar-driven sound, and 
a debut album on Epic Records whose infec- 
tious title track—"Birth, School, Work, 
Death”—suggests these gents could be the 
latest ipreat Brit hope of straightforward rock 
‘n’ rol 

That's certainly vocalist Peter Coyne’s 
goal: “To be a great rock ‘n’ roll band.” But 
something in the streamlined scenario of 
their success tempts one to rename the natti- 
ly-clipped and tailored outfit “The Execu- 
tives.” The Godfathers initially made their 
mark with a series of singles released on 
their own Corporate Image label—not your 





The Godfathers: (L-R) Chris Coyne, 
Peter Coyne, Kris Dollimore, George 
Mazur, Mike Gibson. 


Truth may well be stranger than 
fiction, but it’s rarely as enticing 
as half-truth, the casual inter- 
mingling of fact and rumor. 
Kitsch archivist Alan Betrock’s 
latest collection, The Best of 
James Dean in the “Scandal 
Magazines,” 1955-1958, docu- 
ments the seductive power of 
good dish. Reprinting 21 articles 
from such classy periodicals as 
Inside Story, Rave, Exposed, and 
Uncensored, the book answers 
the still-lingering questions, 
“Did James Dean Commit Sui- 
cide?,” “Did James Dean Really 
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usual indie label monicker, by any means— 
releases with not only some smart-minded, 
rough ‘n‘ tumble rocking, buta name, a look, 

cna logo that conveyed the band’s big- 
igcgue divs. 

One can hardly blame Peter and his bass- 
playing brother, Chris, for wanting a little or- 
der and direction in their musical lives. Their 
last group, the Sid Presley Experience, was 
an anarchic rock combo whose slash ‘n’ 
burn stage shows made them a U.K. club 
phenomenon. But musically, “that band was 
over before it even happened,” relates 
Chris. “We were never as good a group as 
our press cuttings said we were.” Touted ev- 
erywhere and getting nowhere, they broke 
up in 1985. Determined to learn from their 
mistakes, the Coynes recruited three other 
like-minded souls—guitarists Kris Dollimore 
and Mike Gibson, and drummer George 
Mazur—through a classified ad in Melody 
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Maker. The lineup got their feet wet with a 
quick U.S. tour under the Sid Presley banner, 
returning to woodshed in the London clubs, 
using their gig income to finance the record- 
ing and release of their first disc, a three- 
song twelve-incher entitled Capo Di Tutti 
Capi that dented the U.K. indie charts “and 
earned us enough to do the next single, 
which earned us enough to do the next one, 
and so on.” If canny business acumen helped 
get the Godfathers where they are, they do at 
least credit luck for their rather nifty band 
name. “We were amazed nobody had used 
it yet,” says Peter, “because it’s a perfect 
name for a group, with that whole cool im- 
age you get of Brando, De Niro, and Pa- 
cino. The moment we thought of it, we went 
searching through the club pages of the mu- 
sic papers to make sure nobody was us- 
ing it yet, because the name 
seemed too good to be 


true.” 
[ fs And if the name has a sin- 
ister implication, that’s 


probably one count these 
Godfathers won't live up to. They may recall 
the Clash at times, cover the Sex Pistols in 
concert (“Anarchy in the U.K.,” this year’s 
cover of choice), and they even have amor- 
phous hints of political leanings in their lyr- 
ics. But you won't catch these guys trashing 
their major record label’s offices (though 
they do make a mess of lunch at the confer- 
ence table). “That whole thing with the Clash 
fighting with their record label, which is now 
our record label, is total bollocks,” asserts 
Chris. “Meanwhile, they were making all this 
money. We'd rather work with our fal bel to 
make sure that they do the best job they can 
of promoting us, because we think our music 
deserves it.” The Godfathers’ roots may be 
in Sixties and Seventies rebel rock, but they 
make music in the Eighties. 


—Rob Patterson 


Die?,” and “Did Jimmy Dean 
Leave a Son?,” and provides 
shocking insights into what 
mathematically might have been 
James Dean's life. As the jacket 
states, the dope inside is “Exclu- 
sive! Amazing! Fully Illustrated! 
Possibly True!” Like Betrock’s 
previous work of lesser genius, 
The 100 Greatest Cult Exploita- 
tion Magazines, 1950-1965, the 
Dean dish is available from 
Shake Books, 449 12th St. #2-R, 
Brooklyn, NY 11215. 


—Elvis Cougar Mellencamp 
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Stump 
“A Fierce Pancake” 
Record Mirror calls 
Stump “the future of 
British pop,” You'll cal 
it one of the quirkiest, 
funniest, most honest 
albums you've ever 
heard. Stumped? You 
oughta be! 
(FV 44 








Venetians. 
“Amazing World" 
Australia’s VENETIANS 
know the recipe for an 
international sound; 
take the essence of 
feat rock music, mix 
it-with a dash of wit 
ad add-an extra help- 
ing.of talent, on 
“Amazing World 
Venetians really cook. 
(Bev 436) 
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Chrysalis 


Divinyls 
“Temperamental” 
How do you define 
divine? This side of 
heaven, Divinyls is as 
close as you can get. 
One of the diviner 
things in life, 
Temperamental is their 


best album yet. 
(ev 67 


















Vinnie Vincent 
Invasion 
“All Systems Go” 
“'Iftheir debut album. 
was like a guerilla 
effort to sneak into 
the public heartland, 
All Systems Go is 
more like a frontal 
attack launched by all 
units at full force.” 


—Rock Scene 
(OV 4626) 
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* FLASH 


Bounding onto the dance floor of S.0.B’s in Manhattan, Roger Troutman and 
his group Zopp tear into a few tributes to funk’s roots—snatches of George 
Clinton's “Tear the Roof Off the Sucker,” some early Cameo, and a melange of 
hits from Sly Stone. Then they sidle into a set of Roger's singles, like his cover of 
“In the Midnight Hour” and his current soul single, “I Want to Be Your Man.” 

Afterwards, backstage, Troutman enthusiastically shakes hands more with 
the slick style of a politician on the campaign trail than of a touring pop star 
with a top ten song. But after the many years he struggled to reach beyond a 
core constituency, Troutman has evolved a politic survival instinct, 

Born in Hamilton, Ohio—c small suburb between Cincinnati and Dayton— 
Troutman grew up listening to B.B. King, James Brown, and Marvin Gaye, as 
well as a few unlikely influences such as the Who and Yes. But basically it's 
funk’s legacy, learned from funkateer George Clinton and shared with Bootsy 
Collins, that is the essence of Troutman’s musi 

“1 met Bootsy when he was 13 or 14 years old, He had a group in Cincinnati 
cond we had a group, and we'd talk about whoever made ito the top first would 
reach back with a helping hand. One day he called up and asked me to cometo 
Detroit. There he introduced me to some key Warner Brothers people and the 
rest is history.” 

As this suave and savvy funk entrepreneur is transcending the boundaries 
between pop and soul, he is being beckoned by some of the very masters who 
have defined black music. Says Troutman, “Michael Jackson called me to work 
on Bad. He said he was impressed with my song ‘The Dance Floor’ and liked its 
guitar sound. | actually went to his house and worked with him. Everybody kept 
telling me to be careful and not fo rub him the wrong way, bul | just acted like 
myself—it tickled the hell out of him, | was just cussing and being myself, doing 
different things, wandering off into some crazy episodes.” 


Courtesy WEA International 





—Brad Balfour 


DR 


“Dr. Banjo” Wemick, who was born in the Bronx, is a famous bluegrass 


musician, he + can afford a one-room apartment in Queens; » had the honor of playing 
“Mappy Birthday” at Colonel Sanders’s last birthday party’ has been wined and dined at 





. Denny's flagship restaurant in San Jose, CA received two backstage passes at Buddy's 


Bar-B-Que in Knoxville, TN played for a mosquito controllers convention in Denver 
+ performed next to a roller coaster in the 1984 Ohio State Fair in Columbus + has eaten 
hush puppies, com dogs, elephant ears, and ‘tater slices» switched from metal to 
porcelain dental fillings and - has leamed to smile knowingly when someone says, “Get 
some new wires on that top box and you'll have you a hoss, son.” 

—Scott Cohen 


Chorley Sfousi 


Annual 





new music 





Looking for the first album by 
Cowboy Junkies, a cassette of 
Songs the Swahili Sing, the col- 
lected works of Lou Harrison, 
John Zorn, or Russian free-jazz- 
bos the Ganelin Trio? This is defi- 
nitely the place. The New Music 
Distribution Service is a non- 
profit organization founded over 
fifteen years ago by Carla Bley 
and Michael Mantler as a way for 
independent, unusual, or simply 
crackpot musicians to get their 
records into stores and into the 
homes of the curious. Their 1988 
catalog, more than a guide and 
just a little less than a way of life, 
features listings and capsule re- 
views of thousands of indepen- 
dent and small label releases, 
along with thoughts on the future 
of music by Lester Bowie, John 
Cage, Pauline Oliveros, and a 
host of others. The catalog's free 
for the asking. Write: NADS/Box 
C-SP/500 Broadway/NYC/10012. 

—Brian Cullman 
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Above: Oscar winner 
Ryuichi Sakamoto. 


Top right: Imagination: 
(LR) Leee John, Ashley 
Ingram, Peter Royer. 
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The office of Susan Blond, famous publicist, 
called me and asked if | wanted to interview 
Ryuichi Sakamoto, Jopanese recording artist 
and occasional movie star (Merry Christmas, 
Mr. Lawrence). Actually, | don’t want to inter- 
view anybody. But there are some people you 
want to meet, even if you don’t want to ask them. 
anything, so you go through with it. Sakamoto is 
such a person. 

The publicity office warned me that Saka- 
moto spoke very little English, but his manager 
would be there to translate. Not a very promis- 
ing sign, journalistically, but | replied, “Don’t 
worry, | speak fluent Japanese.” 

The interview wos scheduled for a Friday 
evening, a very unusual interview time, at the 
Essex House on Central Park South, where Sa- 
kamoto, solo artist, founder of the Yellow Mag- 
ic Orchestra, and composer for the film The 
Last Emperor, was staying. 

I drove there in my Isuzu Trooper LS Il and 
parked at a parking meter directly across from 
the hotel. 

| was let into Mr. Sakamoto’s suite by the 
publicist who introduced us and then left, 
apologizing for the fact that Sakamoto was ill 
with a cold. | replied, “Don't worry, | have a 
cold too.” 

Then | talked to Sakamoto, who also apolo- 
gized for having a cold. 

Sakamoto was dressed in black, as is often 
the fashion among fashionable Japanese. | 
don’t know about his very handsome suit, it 
might have been by Yoji Yamamoto, but his 
shirt was definitely by Comme des Garcons. He 
also wore a big red bandana around his neck, 
obviously a concession to a miserable cold. | 
told him about Alka-Seltzer Cold Plus. He 
wrote down the name. 

He said that he loved being in China, work- 
ing on The Last Emperor. He said it was like be- 
ing on another planet. 

Sakamoto loves film soundtracks. He likes 
Maurice Jarre, Henry Mancini, and Bernard 
Herrmann, Hitchcock's composer. He hates 
watching himself act. 

He said that he named his new album Neo 
Geo because he liked the sound of the name, 
not because of any affinity with art movements 
or cliques so named. He confessed ignorance 
of the details. 

He thinks that Digital Audio Tape, available 
now in Japan, is a great tool for professional 
musicians, but that it will adversely affect their 
royalties. He thinks it's unstoppable and that 
that’s show business. 

He said he likes all kinds of music except 
country western and Hawaiian. 

He's not crazy about music with words. 

He doesn’t drive, doesn’t have a license, and 
he doesn’t like music in a car; he likes the noises 
cars make. 

He likes the white noise of TV. 

He says he’s a workaholic. Right now he’s 
working on orchestral performances of his Last 
Emperor score and some other pieces. He 
asked Pierre Boulez to do it but he was too 
busy. 

He thinks there are too many dance beats. 

He'd get a kick out of working with David 
Byrne and Laurie Anderson. 

His favorite jazz album is Miles Davis's Quiet 
Nights with Gil Evans. 

He likes not being recognized in the United 
States. 

When he has the blues he beats up a pillow. 











—Glenn O'Brien 


Around 1980, these three London kids, soul-unkies with Caribbean toproats, did something 
really simple and really smart: They merged American soul and European fashion. They sang 
sweet Philly vocals, backed ‘em up with high-tech aural seduction, and threw a litle pepper in 
the groove. Then they hit the stage in flamboyant duds that managed to be both around the 
bend ond incredibly tasteful, sorta like if Sly Stone read GO. 

They called themselves Imagination, a tip of the fedora to Lennon, and released a single, 
“Body Talk,” which immediately went to the Brit top five. They had more hits—top singles in 
England and the Continent—and became dancefloor faves, TV faves, royalty faves. When they 
ployed the Royal Albert Hall, Prince Charles actually boogied in public. Leee, the lead singer 
nd chief fashion plate, has a cult hit late-night talk show; Ashley, the hardware wiz, has 
written U.S. danceclub hits. They've been on everything except lunchboxes. 

‘And you've never heard of them, 

I's 1988, Leee John, Ashley Ingram, ond new recruit Peter Royer are living in a giant 
cartoon. It's a cartoon with teeth and it’s called America. They're a little dazed watching the 
images zizz by like an animated circus train; every so often, Ashley shakes his head and does 
this imitation of an eldertyItalion tourist discovering an ice machine in his Florida hotel room. 
“Only een America.” 

They've recorded 0 new album, Closer, with six producers in five cites. It sounds like the 
producers won on the uptempo first side: If you listen real hard to “Instinctual’” (already a 
dancefloor hit), you can olmost hear Leee singing. Flip it over, though, and it’s ballad time. 
The beat is sleek, the arrangements rich; it’s the lush romanticism of early-Seventies soul recut 
bby late-Eighties tailors. 

Whether they can get their sound on American rodio is another matter. 

Here's why | like these guys, though: they’re not worried. They're having too much fun just 
being here. They've always been students of U.S. music, but now they're getting off on the 
whole culture. Lece' staying up to wach Letterman and Carson, taking notes for his own chat- 
show, Ashley goes off on o he-man riff, trying to nail down a Midwest accent—"I drive a Mack 
‘truck, with shiny chrome, | gotta CB, | smoke ninety Marlboros in ten minutes, four at a time.” 

The only thing Lee can't figure is a specifically American phenomenon. It's the pleasure 
hoodoo, the way Americans demond flash, excitement, showmanship, and simultoneously deny 
and distrust it. “During some track dates this weekend, we had some very sophisticated short 
suits, and from the record company to management, everybody's soying, ‘Well, osh, do you 
think that’s allright? Will you be token for a gay group of some sort? It's ridiculous, because 
we've always been out there. Being o black group in this country, you can fit into the wall so 
easily. We'd like to put in a little bit of European fashion consciousness and be visual.” 

He sighs. Ashley looks out the window and says “Only een America.” 

Ty Burr 
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FINALLY, TAPE TRULY READY FORTHE DIGITALERA: 40 
75-AND 100-MINUTE CASSETTES FROM DENON. 
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The introduction of digital audio created a serious time problem. 
With over 45 minutes of music, many digital sources simply won't fit on a 
single side of the conventional C-90. And with a maximum playing time of 
75 minutes, many of the latest digital programs won't 
even fit on an entire C-60! 

That's why last year Denon introduced the country’s 
first 100 minute audio cassette, HD8-100. And that’s why 
we're now introducing a 75-minute version, HD8-75. It 
takes full advantage of the 75 minute potential of today’s 
digital sources. With HD8-75, you get all the 
performance characteristics of the Denon HD8-90— 
without any waste. 

Finally, you’ve found cassette tape truly ready for 
digital. And its about ime. 





The firstname in digital recording. 
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BRAZIL, JUNE 20, 1987. Television screens 
across the nation show a four-eyed nerd-in- 
punk’s-clothing writhing through an adenoi- 
dal Mick Jagger impersonation and 
throwing women’s underwear into a studio 
audience of shrieking pubescent girls. Over 
an ersatz hip-hop beat, Fausto Fawcett is lip- 
synching the TV debut of his hit single, “Katia 
Flavia,” the tale of a fabulous blonde who 
kills her mobster husband, hijacks a police 
car, and drives off into the Rio night wearing 
only “edible panties and anti-aircraft pan- 
ties.” As she cruises, she radios challenges 
to the police and boasts about her arsenal. 
“Exocet "yells Fausto Fawcett. 

CALCINHAI” the audience giggles 
back. Exocet panties. And another volley of 
undies goes flying into the crowd. 

This wasn't exactly a watershed in Brazi- 
lian TV history. Stranger things than under- 
garments had in fact been lobbed onthe very 
variety show Fausto Fawcett was playing. Its 
host—an old fart named Chacrinha, who 
wears a clown suit and always seems on the 
verge of drooling—is famous for heaving 
20-pound banana bunches and entire sides 
of dried cod into his eager teenybopper au- 
diences. But for Fawcett (not his real name— 
it’s a tribute to Farrah), this was a red-letter 
gig. Just six months before, he'd been recit- 

his Beat-inflected mini-epics strictly for 
Rio’s nearly nonexistent performance art 
world; then he managed to cut an LP (titled 
after him and his band, the Ephemerous Ro- 
bots) and land “Katia Flavia” on the sound- 
track of a prime-time soap opera, sending 
sales of the record skyward. And now he was 
centerstage on “Chacrinha’s Casino,” the 
longest-running and, yes, most popular TV 








Fausto Fawcett (left) and the Ephemer- 
‘ous Robots. 


show in Brazil. Fame had struck like a rubber 
chicken. 

And it couldn't have picked a better victim. 
Asa peek at his repertoire will tell you, Faw- 
cett has transformed a common fascination 
with the workings of broadcast celebrity into 
‘an unhealthy obsession. In his chef d’oeuvre, 
“Chinese Videomaker,” the heroine is a sin- 
ister porn queen who ties her victims down 
and gives them head while their eyes are as- 
saulted by 360 degrees of TV newscasts, 
Clockwork Orange-style. She finally winds 
up on the evening news herself when a gang 
of vicious Madonna impersonators hurls her 
from atop the ritziest tourist hotel in Rio, 
chanting a litany of Ms. Ciccone’s greatest 
hits as she plunges. 

The rest of the record is peopled with simi- 
lar media casualties. In “Juliette,” a blond 
nymphet is shot dead by the police on suspi- 
cion of having stolen a promotional holo- 
gram of Julio Iglesias holding a bottle of 
“Davene brand hand lotion.” “The Anne 
Stark Rap” features a young communica- 
tions major addicted to the voice of a beauti- 











Courtesy WEA, 
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ful anchorwoman. He listens for hours to 
rented videotapes of her broadcasts: “ 
the directors of the world’s major television 
networks expressed concern today as the su- 
perstars of international terrorism—Sendero 
Luminoso, the IRA, and the Red Brigades— 
demanded record-high advances for the re- 
newal of their contracts with the evening 
news programs. ... 

Splattered as it is with references to inter- 
national mass culture, Fawcett’s record is 
paradoxically and quintessentially Brazi- 
lian. It’s a quick dive into the daily experi- 
ence of today’s Third World city-dwellers, 
which Fawcett characterizes as “fragment- 
ed, shattered by an excess of information 
foreign to them.” The way the deck is 
stacked, of course, “foreign” usually means 
“American” and Fawcett’s recurring allu- 
sions to disco, Star Wars, and other bits of 
Americana—not to mention the funk sound 
that propels most of the LP—reflect the im- 
balance. But anti-imperialism is hardly what 
Fawcett’s about, As far as he’s concerned, 
it’s too late for Yankee to go home: “There's 
just so much American information in our 
guts. It’s like a given. | mean, | grew up 
watching American cartoons, Johnny Quest. 
Hanna-Barbera has ultimately been as im- 
portant to me as , say, Nietzsche.” 

Fausto Fawcett’s not as famous now as he 
was last June. No more TV spots, not much 
airplay. That doesn’t mean Brazil has seen 
the last of him. He still does performances 
now and then, but he’s concentrating his en- 
ergies on the one mass medium he has yet to 
leave his mark on. “Yes, I’m currently work- 
ing on a feature-length film version of the 
adventures of Katia Flavio. | figure it'll be 
something like a Blade Runner set in [Rio's 
main tourist district] Copacabana. The 
working title is Copacabana Exocet.” 

CALCINHA!!! 








—Julian Dibbell 








Fronk Zappa has some ambitious plans. With help from fellow musicians like John Cougar Mellencamp 
‘and citizen’s action groups like The League of Women Voters, Zappa is trying to register five milion 
voters. 

“*We're going to ry and network together every public event that tokes place on the Fourth of July 
under the banner, American Voters’ Convention, and have registrars at picnics, concerts, parades, fire 
works displays, whatever the fuck is going on,” says Zappa. “Instead of people going to the convention, 
it comes to you." 

During his current tour, Zappa has been urging concort-goers to register to vote, and The League of 
Women Voters has set up tables in the concert hall lobbies and helped people fill out forms. More than 
7,000 Zappa fans have registered in the frst six weeks. 

“if you really want to be on effective noncomformist, you should register to vote,” Zappa tells his 
‘audience before concerts. “If you don't, you can't vote. And if you don't vote, democracy doesn’t work. 

“Besides, wouldn't the electorate be better off fit had some peopl int that shared my point of view, 
including the scatologial references, rubber dolls, and every other fucking thing, just to balance out the 
religious fanatics on the other end?” 








VOTE! 


Eat Roberts 


—Donnis J. Willard 
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always on my mind 


New. Pet Shop Boys Bonus Double Pack at a 
Special Price: the actually album with the 
hits What Have I Done To Deserve This? and 
It's A Sin + the new hit Always On My Mind. 


Look for the Pet Shop Boys feature film It Couldn't Happen Here 
ata theater near you this summer. A Liberty Films Production. 
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Jane Siberry’s work is arty—if “arty” 
means to be unhurried, highly personal, 
casually surreal, convention-free. Her 
lyric conceits are pure whimsy (‘Lena Is 
a White Table”); her videos, equally so 
(one starred a cow); her song arrange- 
ments, complex; her public appear- 
ances, awkward. 

You can chart her artiness by the com- 
parisons she’s drawn; Joni Mitchell (vo- 
cal phrasing), the Roches (choral 
harmonies), Laurie Anderson (techno 
expertise), Suzanne Vega (spoken- 
word delivery), and Kate Bush (quirky 
subject matter). 

Thus far, Siberry has only reached cult 
figure/critical favorite status in Amer- 


ica, But several hit singles have elevated 
her to the role of bona fide pop star in 
Canada. There, her LPs go gold, her sin- 
gles get generous airplay, she’s won 
several key music-biz awards, and she’s 
already been the subject of two prime- 
time network TV documentaries. 

She's such a pop star, in fact, that The 
Walking, her fourth’ album, which 
stretched pop boundaries with its non- 
linear, non-narrative style, has earned 
the inevitable backlash from the Cana- 
dian press. One critic said that the line 
“Your beautiful hands/Like knitting nee- 
dles” reminded him of Fred Flintstone’s 
poetry to Wilma: “Eyes so beautiful/ 
Like frying pans.” 





“| love those bad lines, though,” says 
Siberry. “I know some lines are bad 
when | write them. That's sort of pervert- 
ed, isn’t it? But people don’t get the self- 
parody, so it doesn’t bug me that much if 
they say I'm arty. | amuse myself.” 

Indeed. Oft-portrayed in the media as 
asensitive boho waif, Siberry is strongly 
independent and business minded. She 
financed her first album by waiting ta- 
bles, and three albums later she still 
writes, plays, performs, co-arranges, 
and co-produces all of her work. 

“I'd feel very nervous if the record 
company was expecting to sell a lot of 
my records,” says Siberry. “But | hope 
they do.” —Howard Druckman 





“| love rock ‘n’ roll. | was one of the earliest Springsteen fans. | played 
drums in high school. You're talking to someone who really understands 


rock music.” 


—Tipper Gore 


“The Seventies were a time in which all of us, having discovered we 
couldn't change the world, thought that perhaps we could change our- 
selves. Once we discovered we couldn't change ourselves, we said, ‘Well, 


then, let's make money! 


YAKETY 
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“Where is Peggy Lipton now and who is doing her hair?” 


—gratfito at Café Orlin 


“Buff is trying to lose weight so he can fit into his Mercedes-Benz, Mark is 
getting married in two months to his girlfriend Shelley, and me, I'm just 
chillin’. 


—Kool Rock, the Fat Boys 


“I'm getting around to photographing everyone | want, including those 


who've come up for their fifteen minutes of fame.” 


—Joni Mitchell 
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—Annie Leibovitz 
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ing beats deep 
inside you? 
Then it's time 

you worked it out. With Casio. 

Our electronic instru- 
ments give you all the support 
you need. For you to find 
yourself. Or lose yourself in 
the music 

Take our new MT-240 
Tone Bank keyboard. The 
sound's so real, it's life- 
size. It lets go with up to 
210 different tones, 20 
auto-rhythms, on-board 
stereo speakers, and MIDI 
compatibility. A very 
mean board. 

Ear-opening lead 
rides start with Casio DG- 
series guitars. Not to men- 
tion the other moving 
music their presets and 
auto-rhythms put out. With 
built-in speakers and nylon 
strings that are always in 
tune, they put on one 
outrageous show. 
For a beat that'll set, 




























your heart racing, put the 
MT-520 on drums. Eight 
built-in drum pads let you || 


























pound out percussion [ 
your way. 

‘And when it comes to 
horns, the Casio DH-100 will 
blow you away. Its mouthpiece 

is sensitive to your every breath 
and its keys to your every touch, 
‘The DH-100 belts out six different 
sounds, has a built-in speaker 
and MIDI to let you control other 
instruments. Quite a blast. 





if music's an obsession 
for you, there's only one pre- 
scription. Casio. 


Where miracles never cease 





From the beginning, 
Pat Robertson let us know 
who was on his ticket. 


Article by Legs McNeil 


Photography by Toby Old 


The first time | saw Pat Robertson | didn’t actu- 
ally see him, but this huge, self-satisfied stage 
smile beaming at me from a TV set. | quickly bur- 
ied my head back under the pillows, thinking | was 
still dreaming. It was a smile that no human could 
ever wear truthfully unless they'd been trapped in 
an elevator for months with a tape loop of the Car- 
penters’ “Close to You” playing on and on. When | 
peeked out from under the pillows a half hour 
later, the smile was still there. But now | knew it 
was coming from a television set. 

“Would you like some coffee?” a sweet, mater- 
nal voice asked as | stared at the TV. Sitting across 
the room from where | was lying on a couch was 
somebody's mother balancing her checkbook, 
licking stamps on envelopes, and sipping tea, all 
the while thoroughly engrossed with the hand- 
some, squeaky clean, ever-loving image of Pat Ro- 
bertson bringing the salvation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ into her own living room via the miracle of 
television on a show called “The 700 Club.” 

“No thanks,” | coughed, “but you got any or- 
ange juice?” | desperately tried to remember 
where | was and what had happened the night be- 
fore to cause me to end up sprawled out on some 
lady's couch in the middle of the Chicago suburbs, 
while her grammar-school-aged children peeked 
‘out at me from the kitchen table. Since | didn’t 
know if any criminal charges would be forthcom- 
ing, | gulped down the orange juice and didn’t ask 
questions. Instead | continued watching “The 700 
Club” with the lady, hoping she might offer some 
clues. 

“He's got the nicest smile,” she said. 

“Yea, but it can be a little intimidating.” 

“You think so?” 

“Well maybe, | mean | don’t know, it’s just that 











Saving souls while they're 
throwing up in your lap just 
wasn’t Pat's calling. 


no one is ever that content.” 
“Unless you know the Lord.” 
“That's what | meant, unless you 
know the Lord.” 


That was about ten or eleven years 
ago and my first introduction to tele- 
vision evangelist Pat Robertson. Years 
before the scandals would break and 
before the Christian Right would try to 
elect one of their own as President 
Now | was going to see Robertson 
agi 





The first mistake | made when | 
called Pat Robertson's National Cam- 
paign Headquarters in Virginia 
Beach, Virginia, to get my press cre- 
dentials and warn them that | was 
coming along on the campaign trail, 
was to leave them my home number 
so they could get back to me. 

“Got a pen? OK, the number is (212) 666—" 

Gees, | should have known better. 666. The 
mark of the BEAST. The number of the ANTI- 
CHRIST. The Devil. 

Ah shit! | thought when | hung up the phone. 

Itisn’t any wonder that no one from Pat Robert- 
son’s press office ever dared returning one of my 
calls. But | couldn't blame them. Why help out the 
Devil? Why do the Beast’s homework for him? 

There was only one problem. As far as | was 
concerned, | didn’t have anything to do with the 
Devil, except share the same telephone exchange. 


| wasn’t expecting a Little House on the Prairie 
church, a small, humble house of worship, but 
neither did | imagine the place would be an MGM 
sound studio. Which is what the Capitol Hill Har- 
vester Church in Decatur, Georgia, looked like 
with all the klieg lights and an “altar” big enough 
to accomodate most of the Radio City Rockettes. 
An usher immediately seated me and my date up 
front, off to the side with the rest of the press corps. 
We were late, thank God, and onstage Presiden- 
tial Candidate Robertson was already well into his 
vision of a “Morally Correct America,” his 
soothing, wise, paternal tone articulating the 
“voice of reason” to five thousand Christians who 
had put their doubts aside and realized that an un- 
thinking devotion to the literal word of the Scrip- 
tures was the only way to go. The only way to 
make it through the night. 

If | had ever taken the brown acid at Woodstock 
that produced so many bummers, | would have 
liked to have had someone with a voice as com- 
forting as Pat Robertson's to bring me down. 
Whereas the other Preacher candidate Jesse Jack- 
son inspires a wonderful hashish-induced rainbow 
of “Tomorrowland,” Robertson’s voice lulls you 
into immediate comfort and complacency, mak- 
ing you feel that if you truly believe, you can climb 
back into the womb. Everything will be taken care 
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of. Pat Robertson has wooed the desperate and 
worried of America for twenty-five years by pro- 
viding an image of the ever-friendly guidance 
counselor, here to lead you along the path, instead 
of dictating the road maps. Of all the TV preach- 
ers, Pat Robertson is the most seductive. He is also 
better-looking than the rest. This guy looks like he 
could do an Ivory Soap commercial and get away 
with it. There is something about Pat on television 
that lets you even smell his cologne over the air- 
waves, What really gets you, though, is that 
smile. 

It’s the smile of eternal contentment and only 
Pat knows how you can get it. You can almost see 
the ad copy flashing across the screen, “THIS 
CONTENTMENT WILL NOT BE SOLD IN 
STORES,” like a bad Slim Whitman album. 

Onstage, behind Pat, was a 20-piece band. 
Next to them was a 30-member choir decked out 
in the most regal robes. In front of the choir and the 
band, men in clerical collars sat seven seats wide 
and two deep. On stage right sat the head pastor of 
the church, surrounded by his most loyal minions, 
looking like the happiest guy in the world because 
television star Pat Robertson was his opening act. 

Between all these people onstage and Pat at the 
microphone, was an open curtain that could be 
drawn for set changes and band and choir rear- 
rangements, just like the best Broadway show 
More interesting than all the elaborate show-biz 
rigging were the 5,000 faithful followers hanging, 
on Pat's every word. “And one of the surveys | read 
from a couple of professors at Ohio University in- 
dicated that 30 percent of the divorces in America 
were caused by welfare laws. ...” It was e 

At first | thought the guys patrolling the aisles 
were Secret Service agents, but as the tour pro- 
gressed and | watched how the Secret Service 
worked, | realized not even the American Govern- 
ment would expend this many men on any one 
person. The reason everyone in the Capitol Hill 
Harvester Church didn’t dare slouch was because 











at the end of every aisle stood Church 
Bouncers. 

“And | would make certain that we 
got people, in the State Department 
particularly, that would stand up for 
‘America and stop trying to move us to 
a one-world socialist government!” 

Even on the most hated rock 'n’ roll 
tours with bands like the Sex Pistols, | 
never saw this much security. Up- 
stairs in the balcony and downstairs 
in the main auditorium, the 5,000 
worshippers all stared straight ahead, 
absorbing everything out of Pat's 
mouth and believing it 
unconditionally. 

Onstage, Pat wrapped up his ser- 
mon of the day: “What | will do if 
elected President!” and the press 
jumped up and ran for the exits. 


By the time I woke up in Miami, | was feeling 
pretty horny. It didn’t help that the second stop on 
the day’s agenda included a speech at the La Salle 
Catholic High School on the border of Coconut 
Grove. Though it was a coed high school with 
about an equal number of boys and girls, | 
couldn't help but start salivating when | walked 
into the school auditorium and saw all those teen- 
age girls in their knee socks, pleated skirts, and 
white blouses, sitting there whispering excitedly 
about the television star's guest appearance. 
Maybe it was just me, but | found the place electric 
with sex. | pretended to take copious notes, but it 
was just a ruse to keep the Secret Service agents 
from seeing me leering at the hordes of virgins and 
dragging me away. Some of the girls stared back 
innocently, wondering why all the other members 
of the press were wearing suits and ties and | was in 
a blue dinosaur shirt, but | tried to act like the pro- 
fessional that | am. | restrained myself from wink- 
ing back at them, stripping naked, and wading 
into the rows of uncorrupted flesh. Oh what a sin- 
ful waste! But I was lucky not to have acted on my 
impulses because just then Pat appeared, the kids 
all went bananas, screaming, “Go, Pat, go!” and 
the mood was broken. This guy really was expert 
at taking the fun out of everything. 

By now | had pretty much memorized Pat's 
speech. It was the same thing over and over again 
with little variation, except to add special empha- 
sis on issues of regional political importance. At 
the Capitol Hill Harvester Church, the emphasis 
had been on the rights of the unborn fetus. Here in 
Miami the emphasis was on communist domina- 
tion of Latin America and support for the contras in 
Nicaragua and establishing a democracy in Cuba. 
It was predictable stuff, and there wasn’t much to 
do but turn on the tape recorder and hope that Pat 
would get caught up in his own enthusiasm and 
begin making more of the ludicrous accusations 
that were becoming the Robertson trademark. It 
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was the reason why so many reporters were dog- 
ging his campaign trail. To be there when Pat stuck 
his foot in his mouth. 

When Marion Gordon “Pat” Robertson an- 
nounced his candidacy for President of the United 
States on October 1, 1987, no one in the media or 
the other candidates took the former televangelist 
very seriously. But early in the race a curious thing 
happened. Pat Robertson placed second in lowa. 
The lowa primary serves as the first baptism-by- 
fire for a candidate seeking the presidency. And 
while it isn’ta make or break state with lots of dele- 
gates like Florida, Texas, or California, it does 
serve as the first test to see how the voters respond 
to the choices. 

Vice President Bush placed third. Senator Dole 
from Tennessee came in on top, but Robertson was 
clearly the winner. No one ever expected him to 
show, let alone beat out Reagan’s water boy for the 
number two slot. The thinking went that if the “In- 
visible Army” could keep defeating the Vice Presi- 
dent in the primaries, God would take care of Bob 
Dole and Jack Kemp, Pat would be a shoo-in for 
the Republican presidential nomination. 

Then the New Hampshire Primary rolled 
around and things started getting weird. It was 
Bush in first, Dole second, and Robertson third. 
That was OK, Pat didn’t expect to win big in the 
North where the Eastern Liberal Establishment 
lived. The strange thing about New Hampshire 
were the words that started coming out of Robert- 
son’s mouth. Pat began speaking in “political 
tongues.” In the middle of a Republican debate, 
Pat stated, “Information came to me that the Sovi- 
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ets, in violation of the so-called ‘Khrushchev-Ken- 
nedy Accords’ have put some S$4’s and 5's in 
Cuba.” Pat was referring to nuclear missles. Just 
how and where Pat had got his information was a 
mystery. The White House didn’t know what the 
hell Pat was talking about, not such a strange reac- 
tion considering this White House has to take re- 
fresher courses on how to mail a letter, but even 
the Democrats were pointing fingers and laughing 
at how Robertson could expound on issues that 
didn’t even exist. But that didn’t deter the candi- 
date from continuing to make a knucklehead of 
himself while his campaign organization tried to 
do their best in “damage control.” The Robertson 
people maintained the real point was that Cuba 
had to be included in the |.N.F, Treaty. What Pat 
had meant to say was that nuclear missile launch- 
ing sites exist in Cuba. Pat was ecstatic that his 
message was getting across, knowing his true be- 
lievers realized what he was talking about. “What 
is thrilling me is the reports I’m getting out of Texas 
and Florida. They say they might not like what you 
said about the Cuban missiles in New Hampshire, 
but they love it in Florida and Texas!” Pat told re- 
porters with all the zeal of a man who might well 
be insane. 

Politically, it looked like Pat was playing Rus- 
sian roulette. He had exposed himself as a com- 
plete schmuck and had helped to make even all 
the bigger dicks in the race look like knights in 
shining armor. Unfortunately, no one in the Ro- 
bertson bunker had the balls to tell their candidate 
that if he didn’t keep his mouth shut about his 
weird conspiracy theories, the only job he was go- 


ing to have after Super Tuesday would be appear- 
ing with JIMMY “SNARLIN’ ” SWAGGART and 
JIM “BODACIOUS” BAKKER versus “GENTLE- 
MAN” JERRY FALWELL and PAT “THE INCREDI- 
BLY STUPID FUCKING EX-RADICAL 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT” 
ROBERTSON, touring the Astrodomes of the 
world in the ultimate wrestling match for the title 
of “FUCK-UP OF THE UNIVERSE.” But in the 
world of American politics, you can’tkeep a good, 
bad joke down, and the players continue with the 
game according to the sheer weight of their balls. 


Pat almost impaled his brass gonads on a music 
stand in the wings of the La Salle High School au- 
ditorium and came off the stage looking a little bit 
wounded as he was besieged by the kids seeking 
his autograph, and made his way through the 
crowd to the door. | followed the candidate amidst 
the camera crews, photographers, nuns, Secret 
Service men, and adoring teens, and suddenly 
found myself walking in stride with Pat as he 
walked down the steps to the awaiting car. With 
my bulky old Panasonic cassette recorder at my 
side | was ready to catch any new fleeting words of 
wisdom from the candidate's lips and realized this 
was the perfect time to ask the BIG QUESTION! 

But which question? | had so many, and there 
was only a matter of seconds before Pat was 
sucked into his car and whisked away. What | was 
dying to ask was, “Hey Pat, did you see that beau- 
tiful little Latin girl in the second row fidget with 
her crucifix necklace and unbutton her blouse un- 
der your powerful political influence of seduction, 
exposing creamy white mounds of newly formed 
breasts?” No, no no. That was all wrong. These te- 
levangelists appreciate a certain amount of sub- 
tlety, even if they never practice it. Shit, I suddenly 
couldn't think subtle at all and we were almost to 
his car. 

Then it hit me. | was walking with the Ed Sul- 
livan of God. After all, here was the guy who dis- 
covered Jim and Tammy Bakker. Those two 
muffinheads had come to Pat Robertson's Chris- 
tian Broadcasting Network in 1965 when it was 
nothing more than a run-down UHF station in 
Portsmouth, Virginia, as hosts of a Christian kiddie 
show called “Come On Over” and went on to bilk 
the world out of hundreds of millions of dollars on 
their own Robertson-inspired Christian talk show, 
“The PTL Club.” A hundred million dollars isa hell 
of a lot of money. | tried to count the zeros and just 
as | was approaching the last one | had a religious 
experience too personal to describe. Let's just say 
it involved free checking and | never waited in a 
real long line at the bank again. Suddenly | could 
pronounce the name of Jesus with 17 z’s in the 
middle of his name. 

knew, really, from the bottom of my heart, that 
Pat was looking for some new talent, and | could 
see the headlines now, EX-PUNK ALCOHOLIC 
TO RUN TELEVISION MINISTRY! | wouldn't even 
have to change my name. 

Pat looked over at me and smiled as if he could 
read my thoughts. | had about five seconds before 
he was gone again and | knew I had to impress 
upon him the fact that | was man enough to take 
‘over the moral leadership of America. { had to 
show Pat my intelligence, depth, and spiritual su- 
periority, but nothing was forthcoming. | couldn't 
ask him about the girl in the second row. I'd save 
that sort of talk for after my show aired and we 
were counting up the money in the back room. 

“How was it talking to the young people?” 

“| loved it, they were so responsive! I can’t be- 
lieve they're supporting an old grandfather. 
That's what's so thrilling!!! I’m seeing this on col- 














lege campuses, in high schools, this tremendous 

support which is very encouraging to meee!!!" 
“Well, good luck,” was all | could manage. 
“Thank youuu very much!!!” 


The two weeks before Super Tuesday are the 
most chaotic two weeks in American politics. Su- 
per Tuesday was instituted to separate the men 
from the boys and get rid of some of those dead- 
weight candidates stealing valuable news time 
from the front runners. Up until now the race for 
President had been one big boring dance 
marathon that had gone on too long and too slow 
with too many contestants. Super Tuesday was a 
jitterbug thrown in to wake up all those candidates 
waltzing around in their sleep. The big winners 
would be those candidates who could capture 
Texas and Florida, two states with the largest num- 
ber of delegates in this competition. Still, none of 
the candidates wanted to appear to slight their 
supporters in the other states, spending all their 
time kissing ass in Florida and Texas. So the race 
became a nightmare of logistics. The candidates 
had to be everywhere at once, and frequently, so 
the voters wouldn’t forget them. The closest com- 
parison would be going on a rock ‘n’ roll tour 
where you play 20 cities a day, finance the thing 
with your own money, never get paid after an ap- 
pearance, and have your entire life held up for 
public scrutiny. Even when you finish a gig, in- 
stead of going to the back of the bus for a blow job 
from an adoring fan, you have to walk out into the 
audience and shake everybody's hand. And then, 
if you're lucky enough to win, the job only pays a 
couple of hundred thousand a year. But you get to 
meet anyone you want, including Chuck and Di, 
Rambo, and Ray Charles, wage war on infidels, 
invade tiny Caribbean countries, get drunk with 
astronauts, and interrupt prime time television 
whenever you want, so maybe it’s worth it. But | 
doubt it. 

‘Our motorcade was led by a group of motorcy- 
cle cops up front, followed by several rented cars 
filled with Secret Service agents, then Pat Robert- 
son's private bus, another carload of Secret Ser- 
vice agents, the first press bus, then our press bus, 
with another car full of $.S. men defending our 
rear. The reason for the sudden change in tactics, 
driving around the countryside in buses instead of 
jetting across the South in his private plane, was 
because the South Carolina Primary was only two 
days away. The South Carolina Primary is held 
three days before Super Tuesday, and Pat needed a 
big win here to prove that he could go all the way. 
Robertson considered the South his home turf, and 
to lose in South Carolina would make him look 
real bad just days before the big run-off. So he was 
doing his best to blanket the state with public ap- 
pearances and get the residents psyched up to vote 
for him. 

The sun popped out somewhere between Sa- 
vannah and Beauford, burning off the morning 
mist. Our first stop was at the Henry C. Chambers 
Waterfront Park in downtown Beauford where a 
couple of hundred people stood in front of the 
bandshell waiting anxiously for their man. Though 
these whistle stops were incredibly hokey, it 
worked, incredibly enough. As soon as the buses 
stopped rolling, all of us press people would jump 
up and run out to Pat's bus, all the cameras ready, 
all the sound equipment rolling, and all the pens 
ready to scribble down the most innocuous de- 
tails. What was so unbelievable about it was that 
you could actually feel the adrenalin rush as soon 
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Scientists, 
Baboon Dooley 


Column by 
Byron Coley 





Earlier this afternoon | was giving the 
dog a rubdown with peanut oil when 
he looked up at me and barked. Now 
a dog's bark can mean a lot of things. 
It can mean he wants to pinch a loaf, 
it can mean he wants to eat some 
butter, it can mean there’s a hurri- 
cane coming. Each kind of bark has a 
specific sound and rhythm that can 
be translated into simple English 
Wuh-Wuh-Rawh, for instance, 
means, “I have some burrs in my 
tail.” This afternoon's bark was more 
like, Kruh-wuh-Woo-hup, and that’s 
‘one you rarely hear. It’s your dog’s 
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way of accusing you of having a 
whole pantload more records than 
you know what to do with. What's 
more, the dog is tacitly accusing you 
of not even being sure of what's on 
the records you do have. 

“Heck to that,” I yelled. “Heck to 
that!” | threw down my plate of muf- 
fins and dared the dog to point out 
some of these records with which I 
was supposedly unfamiliar. Without 
amoment’s hesitation, the pooch 
jammed his nose into the middle of 
the second “S” shelf. Fearful that he 
had picked out Armand Schaubroeck 
Steals or the Gunther Schiller Or- 
chestra, | was delighted to discover 
that he’d chosen the Scientists as the 
test band. I'll admit their discogra- 
phy may be a little difficult fora 
hound to fathom but, hey—we're 
fans here, right? Right. 


The Scientists’ story began in the 
Western Australia city of Perth in 
1978. The band descended directly 
from Perth's first major punk outfit, 
the Victims, but the Scientists were 
nothing like your standard-issue 
crash-and-burnsters. On their first 
two (very rare) seven-inchers and 
eponymous debut LP (recently reis- 
sued by Australia’s Easter Records), 
the Scientists show themselves to be 
masters of starkly rough pop jive. The 
best songs wriggle like small lively 
fish wrenched from the soul-guts of 
the mid-Seventies Flamin’ Groovies 
doing impressions of the New York 
Dolls raping the Exile on Main St. 
songbook. Nothing queer about it. 

The original Scientists busted up 
around 1980 and, after a period of 
floundering, vocalisv/guitarist Kim 
Salmon decided to go to Sydney and 





form a new band under the old ban- 
ner. Good idea. The revamped 
lineup featured jaguar-reaming BIG 
psychedelic guitar by Tony Thewlis 
and a surgingly precise rhythm sec- 
tion pumping out BEAT from some- 
where between the Birthday Party 
and Panther Burns. The first full-size 
evidence of the Scientists’ new com- 
bustive power was a mini-LP called 
Blood Red River (Au Go Go import). 
It's hard to decide if “Rev Head” 
(their Suicide tribute) is the best track 
here, but it might be. Thewlis’s guitar 
sounds like a long piece of barbed 
wire stretched taut across your 
mom’s ass and plucked by God's 
thumb. 

The combo’s new sound became 
even more “precise” with their next 
mini-LP, This Heart Doesn't Run on 
Blood, This Heart Doesn’t Run on 








Love—exactly what an early, 
drunken version of Suicide with gui- 
tars might’ ve sounded like. Along 
with Bulldozer, Mutiny, Confusion Is 
Sex, and Filth, this is one of 83's 
densest cans of hawg-chow. All of 
the elements that appeared on the 
previous record are jammed into a 
breadbox and run over by a truck 
packed with explosives. The sound 
that emerges is an amphetamine 
shriek that may still be the band’s fin- 
est moment. 

Soon after This Heart..., the Sci- 
entists became disillusioned with the 
scene down under and headed for 

- England. Playing at the Pandora’s 
Box Festival in the Netherlands, they 
were approached by some guy who 
ran a label in Belgium. He offered to 
record ‘em and the results are an- 
other mini-LP called Demolition 
Derby (Soundworks import). The 
sound on this one is marginally more 
refined than on earlier slabs, but 
they're chasing their tails as well as 
they ever did. Imagine Martin Rev's 
little synth-swiggles translated into 
Ron Ashton’s bombastic guitar- 
twargh and you begin to get the pic- 
ture. Highly nice and so influential 
that it spawned a whole school of 
Belgian copycats like La Muerte. 
Cool. 

Next came a pair of clearing-house 
releases: a cassette called Rubber 
Never Sleeps and an LP called Head- 
ing for a Trauma (Au Go Go import). 
The tape tosses together a pile of 
nuggets ranging from a June ‘78 re- 
hearsal that predates the first single, 
through a blind smurph-rail into the 
Modern Lovers’ “She Cracked,” re- 
corded in mid-1983. The LP contains 
most of the Demolition Derby rec- 
ord, the band’s “new trend” single, 
“Swampland,” and a bitchen radio 
concert showcasing a great version 
of Beefheart’s “Clear Spot.” Sampled 
together, these babies demonstrate 
how Sixties-style wang plus blues 
plus drugs festered into a new kinda 
sound. Choice. 

The Scientists’ next studio foray 
took place in early ‘85 in London. It 
resulted in a pair of LPs: Atom Bomb 
Baby (Au Go Go import) and You Get 
What You Deserve (Karbon import) 
Similar in content, neither record is 
really much more than a restatement 
of some of the band’s earlier discov- 
eries. Which means they're both sol- 
id post-Cramps blasts of vom, but | 
kinda miss their more (experimental 
strokes. 

Later in ’85, with two different 
drummers, the band went back into 
the studio and re-recorded a whole 
buncha their previous “hits.” These 
were showcased on their first Ameri- 
can album, Weird Love (Big Time), 
and anything you could say about 
the last pair goes double for this. 

The band’s most recent album, 
Human Jukebox (Karbon import), is a 
sideways slip back into form. Bassist 


Boris Sudjovic split, so Salmon took 
over his duties; aided by yet another 
drummer, the latest Scientists are 
starkly skinny brain-stabbers once 
more. Guitar skeletons rattle like a 
closet fulla fuzzy locusts, Salmons 
vocals sound like Lux Interior 
trapped in the belly of a whale, and 
the beat is as scattered as a buckshot 
pattern at two hundred feet. The al- 
bums central line is, “With all this 
distortion, who needs truth?” and the 
question is purely rhetorical. A gor- 
geous heap of bitter dunt from a band 
that deserves your attention as much 
as anybody. Go get ‘em, tiger. 


Men & Volts are one of those bands 
whose existence is so low-key that 
they've been around for almost a de- 
cade without forcing their attentions 
on you. But with the release of their 
latest slab, The Mule (Shimmy-Disc, 
JAF Box 1187, New York, NY 
10116), why the deuce don’t you 
force your attentions on them? Start- 
ing with the classic good-time-ism of 
“Records Go Round,” a gauntlet is 
thrown that's as powerfully groovy 
and rockin’ as the absolute best of 
early Little Feat. The lyrics are weird 
and fucked-up enough to make 
themselves interesting, and the mu- 
sic’s like something that presents it- 
self as merely rockin’ when it 
actually transcends all sortsa “mere- 
ness confines” without a problem. A 
fine gift for hepsters and squares 
alike. 


Because | am a swell fellow | have 
not yet had to purchase a CD. If! 
were to purchase one, however, it 
would probably be the one entitled 
simply Mission of Burma that just 
‘came out via Rykodisc (Pickering 
Wharf, Building C-3G, Salem, MA 
01970). Here is your opportunity to 
hear an absolutely bonus selection of 
tracks by America’s premier guitar- 
monsters at the same sorta volumes 
that deafened their lead guitarist. 
C'mon cats, see if you can blow your 
teeth outta your gums. 


Col. Bruce Hampton (Ret.) was a 
professional oddball before some of 
you were born. In the late Sixties, 
Bruce led an organization called the 
Hampton Grease Band that was per- 
haps best described as a cross be- 
tween the original Mothers of 
Invention and the Grateful Dead. 
Psychedelic and nuts, the Grease 
Band cut a very swank double album 
for Columbia before they folded in 
the early Seventies, but you'll have 
to find out about that one on your 
own. What we're talking about here 
is Hampton’s solo career, which has 
thus far resulted in four LPs. The lat- 
est one’s called Arkansas (Landslide, 
450 14th St., Suite 201, N.W. At- 
lanta, GA 30318), and it’s a sweet 
mom ofa thing to hear. Like a screw- 
ier version of Van Dyke Parks, 
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Hampton delves into all sortsa cul- 
tural rootage—from country blues to 
smarmy Broadway show-tunage, 
combining them in a friendly, swing- 
ing way. This is the sorta record that 
should appeal to anybody who gave 
up on Zappa after Weasels Ripped 
My Flesh. 


Ohio is both a state and a river. | feel 
safe saying that, just as I feel safe say- 
ing that neither the state nor the river 
has ever before produced a band that 
can touch the Gibson Brothers for 
pure murk and joy. On their first al- 
bum, Big Pine Boogie (OKra, 1992-B 
N. High St., Columbus, OH 43201), 
these practitioners of truly lost arts 
plow into eight amazing covers and 
four originals that sound so goddamn 
good and natural that you'll suspect 
that they're covers too. But they're 
not. Tunes like “Rovin’ Dope Ped- 
dler” (a blast of NYC-style folkabilly 
worthy of the Holy Modal Rounders) 


and “Bo Diddley Pulled a Boner” 
have not yet entered the Classique 
American Songbook. But the reason 
they haven’tis that they haven’t 
been out long enough for a new 
edition of said tome to appear. This 
stuff is as classic as a raccoon tail 
pinned to your butt. Scuzzy, effec- 
toid guitar-huff blows straight into 
the forgotten garage of Appalachia, 
and if you buy this little beauty and 
don't like it, I'll buy it back from you 
for $3. Scout’s honor. 


Not too many people remember an 
English band called Motor Boys Mo- 
tor, but they were one of the Island 
Empire's best. Living in a zone some- 
where to the left of post-pub rough- 
necks (like Joe Strummer's 101ers) 
and to the right of the Magic Band 
(ca. Spotlight Kid), they cut a coupla 
great records before metamorphing 
into the much-lesser Screaming Blue 
Messiahs. The only reason I’m bring- 
ing up Motor Boys is that they remind 
me of a superb new Scottish band 
called Good and Gone, who just re- 
leased a snazzy mini-LP called 


Methil Box (Demon Radge, import). 
Sounding like highly intelligent 
thugs, Good and Gone handle their 
instruments like chain gang sleage- 
hammers—crushing rocks into pum- 
ice and covering you with fine, gritty 
dust. The rhythms bloot like lobsters 
in a pot, the guitars slide like garbage’ 
trucks on a steep hill, and the vocals 
blow dirt. The very thought! 


Daniel Johnston. Hmmm. . . I've 
heard that the English Blast/First! la- 
bel will be releasing a Daniel John- 
ston album soon. | don’t doubt it, 
neither should you. Daniel's the sorta 
guy who deserves to have an LP in 
the racks every dang day. And so far 
he’s just been represented by cas- 
settes. But they’re good cassettes, 
and you should order them from his 
label, Stress (4716 Depew, Austin, 
TX 78751), before the album comes 
out, so’s to be able to impress the liv- 
ing brownies off your pals. Daniel is 
not that easy to describe. It’s pro- 
bably safe to say that he inhabits the 
same universe as Jandek and the Fair 
Bros., but his naif vision is indubi- 





tably unique. Most often accompa- 
nied by some sorta keyboard, Daniel 
can bea bit overwhelming when 
he’s heard in a strictly solo setting. 
For this reason | suggest that those in- 
terested in pursuing Mr. Johnston’s 
muse begin with either Hi, How Are 
You or Continued Story. On both of 
these, his surroundings are not quite 
as bleak as on some of the other 
tapes and it’s easier to appreciate lyr- 
ical statements like, “Nobody wants 
to kiss you when you're dead” in set- 
tings as humane as possible. Like a 
squirrel trapped in the right lung of 
the Sphinx, Daniel gurgles important 
(perhaps unanswerable) questions 
through a rich stew of nutrients. If 
you feel like your soul needs a few 
supplements, keep a few of his tapes 
handy. 


if you have cool stuff to send me, 
you'll be happy to know that | have a 
cool stuff receptacle located at P.O. 
Box 301, W. Somerville, MA 02144. 
And | wasn’t kidding about that deal 
with the Gibson Brothers either. 
Three bucks. American. 
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Salt-n-Pepa don’t have an 


attitude problem. 


They just have an attitude. 


Article by Jessica Bendinger 


Boom. Temporary hypoglycemic shock, punctuat- 
ed by a door slam. A peal of laughter, leather, and 
bleached hair. Pepa has arrived. 

For the last half hour, Salt and Spinderella have 
waited patiently, genteelly, for their third member 
to show. “The best thing so far,” says Salt, in the 
absence of her partner, “was last night, my parents 
running around trying to figure out where to put my 
gold album. | had tears in my eyes, because they 
were just so happy.” 

And then the door slams. Breezing into the of- 
fices of Next Plateau records, late and unrepentant, 
Pepa kicks the crew's dynamics into full effect, 
transforming Cheryl James and Sandy Denton, two 
middle class girls from Queens, into Salt-n-Pepa, 
the crew that can wax: “On the first date he 
thought I was adummy/He had the nerve to tell me 
he loved me/But of course | knew it was a lie 
y’all/He undressed me with his eyeballs/So | dissed 
him, | said, ‘You's a sucker/Get your dirty mind out 
the gutter.’ ” 

Three years ago, they were both going to nursing 
school and working at Sears. Their supervisor, 
Hurby Azor, was studying to be a sound engineer. 
Fora school project, he asked them to record a rap, 
an answer record to Doug E. Fresh’s “The Show.” 
The record hit, and Hurby became their manager, 
writer, producer, and Salt’s boyfriend. He engi- 
neered their back door entry into the pop charts 
with “Push It,” a brilliantly slutty dance record, 
and set the stage for their new album, aptly titled 
Salt with a Deadly Pepa. But Salt-n-Pepa remains 
the girls’ show. In the record company offices, they 
finish each other's sentences, and fill their conver- 
sation with private jokes and cryptic references. 
Occasionally they call each other Salt or Pepa, but 
mostly it’s just Cher and Sandy. 





SPIN: What do you think of b-boys, rappers, who 
speak of women in a degrading way? 

SALT: | don't knock anybody for what they do. 
What you do is your business, and you know the 
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whole business about those records is that they al- 
ways work. Because the whole world revolves 
around men and women. So everybody likes that 
men vs. women thing, it gets everyone so excited 
and it gets so controversial, like “Yea, yea you're a 
dog,” or “Yea, yea you women are just always try- 
ing to get our money.” As long as it doesn’t get real- 
ly raunchy, I don’t take it personally. Some women 
are whores, most men are tramps. 

SPIN: Why do you think guys like “Tramp” so 
much? They’te being dissed. 

PEPA: It boosts their egos. They like to be bad 
mouthed. It really would sound soft ifa guy were to 
yell, “Yo, |ain’t no tramp.” If they aren’t a tramp, 
they'll hide it. They say it for other guys even if they 
don’t mean it. 

SPINDERELLA: And then there are guys who yell, 
“Yes, | am a tramp!’ And they mean it, too. 
SPIN: Doesn‘t that bother you that guys can get 
away with it, but for women it’s a stigma? 

SALT: It would bother me if that’s what | desired, 
but I’m just not interested in a bunch of different 
men. Women are just made up differently. | think 
most women would love to have that one perfect 
guy and they would be so happy with just him. For 
Buys, you know, like Eddie [Murphy] says, “It’s a 
dick thing.” 

Me and Sandy went through hell when we first 
started out in this business. Spinderella jumped on 
the bandwagon just in time. She didn’t have to go 
through the hard times we went through. 

PEPA: The places we used to perform. Schools in 
the middle of the night on lunch-room tables, with 
bunches of screaming Harlem rowdies. We used to 
be real scared when we first started out. Petro. Be- 
cause we always played in New York which is 
tough. They are the worst critics. Thank God we 
never got booed. 

SPIN: I thought you were going to be tough b-girls, 
and you're not at all. 

PEPA: It’s funny, I'll wear the same thing a b-girl 
will wear, but I'll still look feminine. They'll just 











Fez fever: (L-R) Pepa, Spinderella, Salt (in white). 


look hard and raunchy. The attitude is very differ- 
ent. It's not that we're knocking them, but people 
have always expected us to be that way and we're 
not. | consider myself still down, it’s just | don’t 
think | have to curse every other line to be down. 
It’s important to stay feminine. 

SALT: And have class. | don’t mind being classified 
as a b-girl—I would rather be classified as a b-girl 
than anything else because | like the way b-girls 
dress. It’s just you have some who are too hard and 
some who are cool. 

SPIN: Who do you think are other positive role 
models for young women? 

SPINDERELLA: Not many. What message does Ja- 
net Jackson give? That she's in control? Sorry, Janet. 
SALT: We don’t even set out to have a message 
ourselves, really. It's not about, “Young women of 
America...listen.” | don’t believe in messages. 
That’s not fun, messages in every rap song. Rapmu- 
sic is for dancing exclusively. I love Public Enemy 
and | love their messages, but not everybody can 
get into their black, positive message because 
everybody's not black, 

PEPA: We want both audiences. We want to please 
the crowd. 

SALT: Some people just do shows to get paid, you 
know, and we're really into pleasing the crowd. 
Whatever we can do to make them scream or make 
them jump or make them yell “Salt-n-Pepa,” we'll 
do it. Well, not anything. [Laughter] 

PEPA: Could you imagine? “That Salt-n-Pepa, boy, 
they please the crowd!” [Laughter] 

SPIN: If you go on a date with a guy, who's expect- 
ed to pay now? 

PEPA: No matter how rich a girl gets, | think the guy 
should still offer. At least offer. Because I'll go half 
with anybody. | went out with this guy and he 
didn’t want to let me know he only had so much 














money, poor thing. So when the check came he 
was all embarrassed about asking to go dutch. If 
you know a guy will do it for you, that’s cool. But 
it’s the ones that just rely on the fact that you'll pay 
that you have to watch out for. 

SPIN: It sounds like you hang with the girls most of 
the time 

PEPA: It's so funny, Cheryl and I, we can read each 
other's minds. For real. We have other friends that 
we grew up with, but they're not as close as we are. 
They don’t know me as well as Cheryl knows me. 
SALT: It’s all about understanding. Some people 
just can’t understand things as well as Sandy can. 
We think a lot alike on most things. And Didi [Spin- 
derella] is like my little sister. We had another dee- 
jay, and she just didn’t fit into this group at all. Me 
and Sandy, as famous as we've gotten, are noton a 
Salt-n-Pepa kick. We thought “Well, maybe when 
we get more famous, we'll feel more like stars.” 
Still, we're just Sandy and Cheryl 

PEPA: All three of us bug out, and that’s so 
important 

SALT: It's like three sisters, that’s how I look at it. 
Sandy is like the cool sister who Didi can get away 
with stuff with and tell her her secrets about boys or 
whatever before she'll come to me. And I'm the 
sister who is like, “Well, Didi you can’t do that. No, 
no, no.” I'm like the mother sister who gets on her 
nerves. Me and Sandy get along differently than 
how we do with Didi. We're like her two older sis- 
ters. Sandy, she’s grown, she can do whatever she 
wants to do [laugh: 
PEPA: We practically live together, and it’s fun. 
When we go out, we play dress up. We're always 
getting into each other’s clothes. [Laughter] Cheryl 
has all her tight skirts and tight dresses. . . 
SPINDERELLA: She's a fashion artist. We have 
fashion shows, all three of us, in her clothes. 
PEPA: ...and just model. When we're on the road 
with nothing to do, we'll make our faces all up, do 
our hair, put on clothes and model and act and 
make movies. 

SALT: We dance in front of the mirror. We're three 
mirror girls like you've never seen before. And ele- 
vators! Every time we get into the elevator we just 
stand there and nobody thinks to press the floor that 
we're going to. We just stand there, looking in the 
mirror fixing our lipstick and our hair. 

PEPA: I'm serious. We actually stand there until we 
realize the elevator is not moving. [Laughter]. 
SPIN: Do you think of yourselves as girls or 
women? 

SALT: We still think of ourselves as girls. | don’t 
know when I’m going to feel like a grown woman. 
PEPA: We're silly. Girls. No one understands us, 
we laugh and laugh and they'll just look at us. I’m 
grown, but my sister still says to me, “When are 
you going to grow up?” We actually play dress-up 
like when you're seven years old. | buy my Cap'n 
Crunch and I bake brownies. I'm not sitting around 
eating All-Bran, or anything 

SALT: We consider ourselves young girls, we're 
definitely not into the woman thing yet. Maybe 
when we have babies or something. 

It’s not normal for us to get dressed up and go 
out. In the beginning of the “Tramp” video when 
we're all dressed up—that was playing dress-up. 
Us in the shorts and the sneakers .. . that was really 
us. But | think we started feeling too old for that, 
though. We've grown upa little bit. We started get- 
ting into the sexy outfits. 

PEPA: They feel good. |Laughter] And the reaction 
you get from it is unbelievable. 

SALT: Guys just really, really go for it. 

SPIN: So what are you—girls or sex symbols? 
SALT: We're our favorite subject. @ 
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Make a discovery. 
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the debut album. 


Featuring the single and video 
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and “Talkin’ Bout a Revolution.” 


Produced by David Kershenbaum for SBK Record Productions, Inc. 





“Tracy Chapman...a precious discovery.” 
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Down by which river did you shoot your baby? 
The same river that shows up in “Broken Arrow’ 
and “Powderfinger.” 

Why did you shoot her? 

Bad news. She dragged me over the rainbow and 
sent me away. It was a crime of love. 

Does a man need a maid? 

Aman needs shoes. And it’s very important to have 
a key ring, with the possibility of having a lot of 
keys, and to be able to take them off and throw 
them away. Room service is important. A good 
breeze every once in awhile is nice to have. And 
eventually, some time in your life, a man really 
needs good brass. | didn’t think I'd ever want it. 
Now I’m just so happy to have it 

When you were young and on your own, how did it 
feel to be all alone? 

There was some kind of a feeling that used to come 





‘over me and I'd remember it, because it was a re- 
curring feeling. It happened when the seasons 
changed. It was almost like a plant. The seasons’Il 
change and the leaves'II be blowing and I'd get this 
feeling over my whole body; then months would 
go by and I'd feel it again, and | don’t know what 
the fuck it is. Now I'm older and it doesn’t seem to 
happen anymore. | feel it every once in awhile—I 
might step outside of the house and take a walk 
down to the lake and just look around and | feel it, 
but it’s not like it was. It’s like the shine’s not on it. 
Js that because you might have less of a shine? 

Yeah. I've been hit with a lot of shit. I’m not the 
same guy | was when I was 20. But even though | 
have less ofa shine, I still recognize the light when I 
have the light. | heard a Tracy Chapman record the 
‘other day—she’s a new singer/songwriter—and | 
said to myself, this girl is fucking great, she’s got the 
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For two decades, Neil 
Young has challenged 
us to keep up with his 
whims and imagination. 
Sometimes we've made 
the leap, sometimes 
we've left him hanging. 
Now he has a brass 
band. You figure. 


Interview by 
Scott Cohen 


light. That’s when | realized | didn’t have the light. 
Does Brian Wilson still have the light? 

He’s like a light bulb without any glass on it. It’s a 
very delicate situation, like a filament, still glow- 
ing. It's not supposed to work without the glass. The 
gas is supposed to be caught in there. 

Is it alright to say this about him? 

I think he'd take it as a compliment. 

What if someone described you as a light bulb 
without the glass? 

That's okay. | wouldn't mind that. | think it means 
you can be like that. 

Can only love break your heart, or is there some- 
thing else? 

No, that’s about it. 

Can you be sure right from the start? 

The fuck if | know. If you're gonna do something, 
like get married, you gotta try to be sure, because 
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you're making a commitment, and you might have 
children, and when you have children, you really 
want to be a parent, you want to carry the ball all 
the way to the other end of the court, so if you're 
going to do that, then you better have your shit to- 
gether. And we've all—well, a number of us— 
have thought they had it together and didn’t, and 
had to start over again. 

Has your heart been broken a lot? 

A fair amount. Probably no more than anybody 
else's. But it’s fuel. Like my sax man, Steve, he said 
he’s got a new girlfriend, and she’s a young girl and 
she’s really beautiful, and | said don’t go fucking 
crazy over this chick, because what happens if she 
leaves, and he says, “I'm hoping she fucking 
leaves, man, because I'm going to blow my fucking 
sax so fucking great.” So it’s fuel. It reduces you to 
that one fucking thing that’s you, and whenever 
you're reduced to that, then the essence of your 
strength comes out. 

How do you lose the blues? 

First of all, you have to want to lose the blues. Some 
people don’t want to lose them. All | got to say is, 
good luck. You can lose them at a poker game, no 
matter what kind of poker game it is, but the blues 
come back real easy 

Did you find someone turning and you came 
around? 

Yeah, every once in awhile something could hap- 
pen, especially when I was younger, that would get 
me really depressed, then | would run into some- 
body and forget about it, just because | got into an- 
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“1 record in different locations 
and use trucks. It’s like audio 
vérité.” 


other thing. People are wonderful that way; the 
presence of another human being can be so strong 
that it'll change your whole outlook. 

Unless you figure out what was bringing you down, 
won't it come back around? 

Yeah. That gets into people who change for the 
sake of a relationship and end up resenting the fact 
they had to change. Those relationships are based 
convery shaky grounds. You really have to try to not 
have to make too many adjustments and hope that 
you're coal enough for the other person to hang in 
there with you. 

When I meet someone for the first time, | tell them 
my faults immediately; that way my good points 
seem like bonuses. 

| understand that. 

Is it hard to make arrangements with yourself when 
you're old enough to repay but young enough to 
sell? 

That's a hell of a question, isn’t it? | don’t under- 
stand it. It sounds like jibberish to me. | stopped 
singing that song because when | get to that line | 
go, what the fuck am | talking about? You know, | 
don’t edit my songs. | knew something was hap- 





pening at the time that I wrote it to make that right, 
but I can't remember what it is and it doesn’t apply 
to what I’m doing now. “I Ama Child” is like that. 
“What is the color when black is burnt?” It’s a char- 
coal kind of a color, | guess, but what the fuck does 
that mean? | ask myself over and over, what the 
fuck am | talking about? “Now that you made your- 
self love me, do you think | can change it in a day?” 
That's a heavy one. That song has the most haunt- 
ing lyrics. “Am | lying to you when I say | believe in 
you?”; that’s the difference between the song and 
the poem. The song makes you think of the hook, 
and the hook is “I believe in you,” but the rest of it 
inawhole other place. That song] can hardly talk 
about. That one is too deep. | think lonly sang it live 
two or three times, and only in the studio two or 
three times, so | may have only sung that song six 
times total. 
When you dance, do your senses tingle and take a 
chance? 
Yeah, | feel | can do anything, but | have to have a 
few drinks first. | usually have a lot of friends 
around when I'm dancing. | usually don’t go some- 
where and dance by myself, or just with one per- 
son, when | don’t know anybody else in the whole 
place. 
Can you love, can you really love? 
What do you mean? 
Well, some love is unconditional, and some is con- 
ditional on whether the other person loves you 
back. 
It could be that, or a physical thing. Can you really 
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make love? Are you really adept at making love? 
Can you relax enough to make love and make the 
other person feel good? Can you let go or can't you? 
It could be that. 

Do you have to love yourself before you can love 
someone else? 

I think it helps. 

When so many love you, is it still the same? 
Well, when | became very popular in the music 
scene and | had what was possibly my first rush 
with popularity, around the time of Everybody 
Knows This Is Nowhere, | think at that time | was 
pretty innocent about that stuff, so if somebody 
seemed to really dig me, | was always wondering if 
they really liked me or did they like my songs? Did 
they like me because I'm famous? How could they 
like me this much when they just met me? And if 
there are a lot of girls, it makes you very weary. It 
doesn’t happen very much, but that one time in my 
life it did, over a period of about a month or two. | 
wrote that song [’‘Cowgirl in the Sand” and “Cin- 
namon Girl’ and ‘Down by the River” all in one 
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“| think there are women inside 
of all of us. And men inside all 
the women.” 


afternoon. | had 104 temperature and I was sick in 
bed. 

You've been to Hollywood, you've been to Red- 
wood. What was Redwood like? 

That's a good place to get away from Hollywood. 
Did you ever find a heart of gold? 

Ithink I did. | think it’s in my little girl and in my 
wife. 

What's your heart made of? 

| think something shines in there sometimes, but I 
don’t know what it is. It could be fool’s gold, but 1 
don't think so. It’s not brass. It’s light. It's not Bud 
Lite. 

Are you ready for the country? 


Oh, yeah. Whatever country it is, they all got 
space. That's the thing about the country; you're of 
‘one mind, although a vacation for me is coming to 
New York, When I go out to Hawaii with my fam- 
ily, 1 go to Honolulu, because | live away from ev- 
erything and | want to live in things. 

How far from the city do you live? 

I live on a 2,000-acre ranch about an hour from San 
Francisco. It’s more important that | be about 45 
minutes from an airport than from a city. | want to 
be able to go toa city, any city, not the closest city, 
where I can get right into the middle of it and be 
able to get out of it too. That’s an important part of 
why I’ve been able to continue doing what | do for 
so long; | sort of know when to pull out. | fucking 
hate recording studios. | record in different loca- 
tions and use trucks. It’s like audio vérité. We take 
the sound of the place and record it. We're not try- 
ing to make a studio recording. Consequently a lot 
of my earlier albums from the Seventies sound like 
shit, compared to top drawer radio records. | took a 
lot of hits for that. But I'm more into taking a picture 
of something that happened, recording a piece of 
music, rather than creating the illusion of a piece of 
music. 

Maybe the star of Bethlehem wasn’t a star at all? 
It’s like that feeling, what are you going to believe 
in? 

Is there a woman inside you that makes you want to 
play the game? 

‘Oh, yeah, they're all over the place. | think there’s 
women inside all of us and men inside all of the 
women. 

What does the woman inside you look like? 
She's probably pretty good looking. She might be a 
twin. That's why there's bisexualism and homosex- 
ualism; there's no way to separate these people. It 
comes together right in the middle and crosses over 
to the other side, with all the variations in between. 
And the closer you get to the middle, the more of a 
contest is going on in there for who's dominating. 
Ifyou were a trapper, would you give a 1,000 pelts 
to sleep with Pocahontas and find out how she felt? 
| think | would have. | would have given all the 
pelts | had. Then I’d go out and trap more. 

Is Pocahontas, Marlon Brando, and you, your idea 
of a threesome? 

Well, for sitting around the fire. 

Is this the story of Johnny Rotten? 

It could be the story of Johnny Rotten. | never met 
Johnny Rotten, but | like what he did to people. He 
pissed off a lot of people who | think needed wak- 
ing up. Rock ‘n’ roll people, who in the Seventies 
were asleep and thinking they were just so fucking 
cool and they knew what had to happen. They 
were telling me why don’t you make a real record. 
People became aware that there was more to it 
than perfection and overdubs, and fucking equip- 
ment and limousines back and forth to Studio B, 
and the other group down the hall and getting high 
in the bathroom with the other group and going in 
and singing on their record. That’s not intense 
enough for me. | think art is a private thing. I'm not 
into sharing my creative moment with whoever’s in 
the hallway. 

Is it better to burn out or to rust? 

Rust implies you're not using anything, that you’re 
sitting there and letting the elements eat you. Burn- 
ing up means you're cruising through the elements 
so fucking fast that you're actually burning, and 
your circuits, instead of corroding, are fucking dis- 
integrating. You're going so fast you're actually 
fucking the elements, becoming one with the ele- 
ments, turning to gas. That's why it’s better to burn 
out. @ 
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In the Ring with 
‘Terence Irent 








Arby 


About six months ago Terence Trent D’Arby was 
quoted as saying he was better than Prince, better 
than Michael Jackson. When asked about this, the 
new Great Light Hope pleaded “out of context” 
and stopped talking into tape recorders. A former 
Golden Gloves contender from Daytona Beach, 
Florida, he knows that titles are won in the ring, not 
on page 67. One left hook is worth a thousand 
words. 

In boxing, the winner has his arm held up after 
the match, the loser doesn’t. Victory and defeat are 
as clear as black and white. In the music biz, how- 
ever, things are not so simple. During the most re- 
cent Grammy Awards, hundreds of statuettes were 
given out. Hundreds of recipients thanked God, 
their parents, and Narada Michael Walden. The 
night's biggest winner, however, was a loser—to 
Jody Watley, in the Best New Artist category. While 
Michael Jackson led a dozen dancers, a full gospel 
choir and a 26-piece orchestra through his two lat- 
est Number One hits, Terence Trent D‘Arby was 
backstage limbering up in a black cut-off T-shirt 
emblazoned with a white skull and crossbones. As 
he defied the stiffness of his tapered black jeans, his 


six musicians and two backup singers fiddled with 
their tools and tried to joke the jitters away. As star 
time ended with Michael on his knees, exhorting, 
the crowd to stand up, D’Arby stared into his full- 
length reflection with cold, unmerciful eyes. The 
man in his mirror would make a change, all right. 

As it turned out, Michael's spectacular center- 
piece was just the halftime show. The real excite- 
ment came late in the fourth quarter when the son 
of a Pentecostal minister turned Radio City Music 
Hall into a soul revival tent. D’Arby’s blast of “If 
You Let Me Stay,” his first hit, jumped out without 
posture or gimmick. As D’Arby let emotion fly, un- 
choreographed, 50 million people watched Sam 
and Dave become a solo act, Stevie Wonder get his 
sight, Michael Jackson prove his masculinity with- 
out having to grab his crotch, and Prince lose his 
self-consciousness. Between Pepsi commercials, 
the love child of Otis Redding and Janis Joplin was 
born. When Terence Trent D’Arby fell to his knees, 
it was not at a spot marked ““X."" When he moved 
left or right the camera jerked. In this day when soul 
music is made with machines and its programmers 
have Errol Flynn moustaches, Errol Garner conks, 
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and an air of detachment, D’Arby was as real as 
sweat, as expressive as a moan. When his five min- 
utes were up and the curtain went down, the stage- 
hands who had swept away the fallen sequins after 
Michael's numbers scurried back onto the stage. 
This time, however, they carried mops. 

Ina heartbeat, the soul rebel with the synth play- 
er's name was hot. The debut LP, Introducing the 
Hardline According to Terence Trent D’Arby, got 
back its Billboard bullets. D’Arby's second single, 
“Wishing Well,” shot upwards, eventually making 
it to No. 1. The videos for both songs went into 
heavy rotation on MTV. Suddenly, the fact that 
D’Arby had been stationed in Germany at the same 
base where Elvis Presley earned his stripes seemed 
symmetric. In the amount of time given an author 
on the “Tonight Show,” Terence Trent D‘Arby had 
gone from Jody Watley’s bridesmaid to the future of 
R&B. It is a Landauism, however, that D’Arby 
rejects. 

In the last paragraph on the last page of his Co- 
lumbia bio, the 25-year-old now based in London 
says, “I ain't going to be the Second Coming of any- 
thing.” As if he had a say in the matter. People can 
choose not to run for President. They can send Indi- 
an starlets to refuse their Oscars, and turn down 
marriage proposals, free drinks, and tickets to the 
Ice Capades. When that Next Big Thing lei comes 
down on their shoulders, however, it can’t be 
shrugged off, no matter how much it starts to smell 
like an albatross. When Terence tried to duck the 
tag by saying, “I’m nothing but someone who, 
when I hear music that | love, only wonders why it 
can’t be like that again,” it came off like an accep- 
tance speech. Humility—we like that in a savior. 

We also like our future musical messiahs to bow 
to the past, and D’Arby is practically an altar boy 
for early Motown. His idols are Smokey Robinson, 
Marvin Gaye, and Stevie Wonder. He remembers 
making an excuse to his strict parents so he could 
go across the street one Sabbath night to watch the 
Jackson 5 on Ed Sullivan. Though he sang in the 
gospel choir of his father’s church, first in East Or- 
ange, New Jersey, and then in Florida, the most joy- 
ful noise D‘Arby heard came from his friend's AM. 
radio, which he snuck under his pillow every night. 
Eighteen years later, heaven still sounds like De- 
troit to him. 

But unlike most throwbacks, D’Arby can really 
throw down. As Mike Tyson enters the ring like Joe 
Louis did, without fanfare music or satin robe, Ter- 
ence cuts the bullshit when he hits the stage. He 
wears clothing, not costumes, and gives his opin- 
ion of modern advances by singing into an old 
chrome microphone that he could've picked up at 
the Big Bopper’s estate sale. As a long black braid 
sections his face unevenly, like a cubist portrait, he 
clears what he can of his throat and pummels soul- 
less beats and gaudy cartoonesque dancemeisters 
into submission. His is a double-sided voice that 
ranges from angelic to gutteral. Working his 
sketchy lyrics like a surfer squeezing every ridable 
drop from a wave, he cuts back into phrases and 
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wiggles the last syllable until it dies in the next in- 
hale. At times the vocal is as smooth and comfort- 
ing asa pair of silk pajamas; then as suddenly as joy 
can turn to sorrow, D’Arby turns his voice inside 
out and it feels like canvas. 

‘And as PFC Darby, Terence has known just how 
bad canvas can feel. When he picked himself up off 
it in Frankfurt five years ago, the pieces of his 
dreams to box in the Olympics stayed down. In- 
spired by then-Marine Leon Spinks’s gold medal in 
Montreal, D'Arby had joined the Army for pugilis- 
tic reasons, but after a few months in Germany he 
started losing enthusiasm for the sport. When he 
got knocked out in the second round of a crucial 
fight, his coach told him, “If you don’t want to be 
here, leave now.” He did. 


When he got knocked out in 
the second round, the Army 
coach told him, “If you don't 


want to be here, leave now.” 
He did. 


Unfortunately, the coach’s advice did not apply 
to all aspects of Army life, so when D‘Arby went 
AWOL for three weeks to gig with an AOR cover 
band, he was court-martialed and dishonorably 
discharged. After three years with the group Touch, 
Terence cut out and bummed around Europe for a 
year before settling in London. There his style, 
which he named “hardline,” emerged. His record 
was not “produced by,’’ but “hardened by” him- 
self and Martyn “Teddy Bare” Ware, whose credits 
include Jimmy Ruffin, Tina Turner, and Heaven 17. 
Though D’Arby is vague‘on the hardline concept, 
his late-blooming passion for Exile on Main Street 
goes a ways in providing a clue. When “If You Let 
Me Stay” became a big hit in England, quickly fol- 
lowed up the charts by “Wishing Well,’ it became 
apparent that Terence had found like-minded souls 
in roots-crazy England. In America, however, a 
much tougher fight awaited. Since he left for over- 
seas, Sugar Hill and Def Jam had become the new 
Motown and the old Motown had turned into the 
"Big Chill sound.” 

When word and photos of Terence Trent D’Arby 
first hit these shores, he appeared to be little more 
than the latest proponent of mulatto chic. The 
name was soft and affected, the dreadlocks looked 
arranged as if by a florist, and the bone structure 
was too finely sculpted. The chances of someone 
looking that good and also having talent is a raffle 
the listening public rarely wins. On first glance, this 
black F'Abian seemed like England's revenge for 
the U.S. rejection of Kate Bush. Not wanting an- 


other Josephine Baker on our nation’s conscience, 
we had to be nice to D’Arby and let him get a foot in 
the door. Well, the bastard kicked the damn door 
down and jumped up and down on it in front of 50 
million people, screaming for us to let him sta-a-a- 
y, ina voice that sounds like the inside of his throat 
is lined in mohair. Just like that, the question mark 
became an exclamation point. 

Leave it to the limeys to send us a map to a trea- 
sure buried in our own backyard. In the early Six- 
ties, when most record-buying Americans were 
listening to Frankie, Bobby, and Pat Boone, the 
small country across the pond was showing the 
way to Muddy, Sonny Boy, and Howlin’ Wolf. Lat- 
er they would resurrect rockabilly, when even Elvis 
Presley had bleached his roots with white studded 
jumpsuits and “Are You Lonesome Tonight?” At 
the insistence of goodfoot ambassador Terence 
Trent D’Arby, Yanks are relearning the glory of soul 
music at a time when Yotown rules the R&B turf. 
Today's urban youth has scratched out the past in 
favor of danceable egomania by funk auteurs and 
homeboy Longfellows who are searching, always 
searching, for that elusive rhyme for “chocolate 
Casanova.” Motown is something that sways 
Glenn Close’s hippage while she tosses a salad. In 
the South Bronx, “When a Man Loves a Woman’” 
probably sounds like ““A Town Without Pity.” Still, 
when Terence Trent D’Arby asks, “Do You Like 
Soul Music?”, the “yeah yeah” response follows as 
quickly as it did when Arthur Conley posed the 
question 20 years ago. Prevailing trends buckle un- 
der the almighty IT. As in, having IT, dripping with 
IT, and wearing IT like a cocked fedora. 

Terence Trent D’Arby discovered IT when he 
was seven years old. “I heard this record playing 
‘one day, and ran across the street to find out who it 
was,” he recalls, likening the revelation to Saul’s 
conversion to Paul after meeting Jesus. “Don’t you 
know?" the apostle said to Saul, “He's just like us.” 
The record was “‘I Want You Back,” by the Jackson 
5. In that nine-year-old falsetto, D'Arby heard his 
own voice. The backbeat matched his pulse. Final- 
ly, he knew the invisible spirit his father preached 


about. 

‘Michael Jackson isa better performer today than 
he was asa child. His vocals are more dynamic, his 
moves more astonishing. But too many years in 
captivity have tamed his soul. 

Before there is the gilded cage that locks out, not 
in, there is the ring with the canvas floor. It is a 
roped-in proving ground where fear and excite- 
ment mix to concoct a cocktail that God's bartend- 
er calls Flaming Passion, though it’s really just 
adrenaline with a twist. The ring is untouched by 
technology, except for a microphone that descends 
from the ceiling. The ring is a stage where will 
weighs more than equipment and emotion KO's 
perfection. The ring knows whether you have IT or 
not. IT as in turning IT on, and reaching down, deep 
down, and pulling IT out. IT is soul. Terence Trent 
D’Arby has IT like a state lottery winner has long 
lost relatives, 


SUMMER DIRECTIONS: 
USE OFTEN. APPLYALL OVER. 





THE WILD 
SWANS 


BRINGING HOME 
THE ASHES 
MUSIC MOVES FOR- 
WARD WHEN 
BOUNDARIES ARE 
BROKEN AND 
STYLES!MERGE. 
WHICH JUST HAP- 
PENS TOBE AWILD 
SWANS SPECIALTY. 
THERE IS NOWAY— 
AND MOST DEFI- 
NITELY NO NEED— 
TOHANG A RESTRIC- 
TIVE TAG ON THESE 
SOARING GENTS. 
WHILE THEIR SONG 
“YOUNG MANHOOD” 
QUICKLY BECOMES 
AMODERN ANTHEM, 
THESWANS' MES- 
MERIC DEBUT 
ALBUM, BRINGING 
HOME THE ASHES, 
IS ANJEXTENDED 
TESTAMENT TODAR- 
ING INSTINCT AND 
GOOD BREEDING. 
PRODUCER PAUL 
HARDIMAN, NO 
STRANGER TO POP- 
ULAR SUCCESS, 
GUIDES THIS AUSPI- 
CIOUS TAKEOFF 
WITHONATURAL 
GRACE. 
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THE JESUS AND 


MARY CHAIN 


BARBED WIRE KISSES 

HOW COULD ANYONE BE ABLE TO 
FOLLOW AS GREAT AN ALBUM AS) 
DARKLANDS SO QUICKLY? EASY 
WHEN THE BAND IS THE JESUS AND 
MARY CHAIN, BECAUSE LIFE IS AN 
ENDLESS STRING OF INCREDIBLE 
SONGS. CONSIDER THESE ON 
BARBED WIRE KISSES. MANY) WERE 
ORIGINALLY RELEASED AS B-SIDES: 
ONVARIOUS SINGLES, WHILE OTHERS 
ARE FROM: MORE QUT-OF-THE-WAY 
PLACES. ALSO FEATURED IS THEIR. 


RECENT BRITISH HIT“SIDEWALKING, 


WHICH SOUNDS LIKE A PERFECT 
SEASONAUSONG RIGHT HERE IN THE 
USA. CASSETTE AND CD CONTAIN 


‘A WHOPPING FOUR EXTRA SONGS, 


ENSURING EAGER CHAIN-GANGERS 
WITH EVEN GREATER PLEASURE. 





CHIEFS OF 
RELIEF 


CHIEFS OF 
REWEF 

TAKE A HIGHLY 
SEASONED UK. 
QUARTET. WHICH 
INCLUDES THE SEX 
PISTOLS’ DRUMMER 
AND A Bow Wow 
WOW GUITARIST. 
ADD AN AVID FASCI- 
NATION WITH RAP 
AND HIP HOP MUSIC, 
AND RELIEF STARTS: 
HAVING A BRAND 
NEW MEANING, 
THEIR FIRST SINGLE, 
“FREEDOM To ROCK” 
ISTHE KIND OF CALL= 
TO-ARMS THAT HAS 
MADE AMERICAN 
SUMMERS SIZZLE 
SINCE ROCK & ROLL: 
WAS INVENTED.THE 
CHIEFS PLAY FOR 
KEEPS; FROM.AS- 
SAULTIVEBEATS TO 
GRINDING GUITARS) 
AND THEIR LIVE 
SHOWS HAVE BE- 
COME TRUE EVENTS 
IN ENGLAND. How 
DO YOU SPELL 
MUSIC? THE CHIEFS 
OF RELIEF. 
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THis Is OUR ART 

LAST YEAR THE SOUP DRAGONS SUR 
PRISED LISTENERS WITH HANG-TENL, 
A COLLECTION OF SINGLES THAT 
HAD NOTHING TODO WITH SURFING 
BUT STILL ROCKED LIKE MAD. TRUE. 
TO FORM, THE'SCOTTISH LADS HAVE. 
TAKEN ANOTHER LEFT TURN? AND? 
AFTER SEQUESTERING THEMSELVES 
IN‘/A’ROOMIFOR SIX MONTHS. RETURN 
WITH THIS IS OUR ART, AN UNPRE- 
TENTIOUS SLICE OF UNADULTER- 
ATED FUN AS SPONTANEOUS AS IT 
IS SHARP. OF COURSE, SOME OF THIS 
EXCITING STRENGTH COULD BE 
BECAUSE JTS THE DRAGONS FIRST, 
REAL ALBUM,DONE FROM START TO 
FINISH TO BE CONSIDERED AS A 
TOTAL THINGNESS. BUT THE SOUP 
DRAGONS REALLY FEEL THISDEBUT 
REPRESENTS THEIR MUSIC AS AN. 
EMOTIONAL RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS. 
TAKE TWO SIDES; LISTEN, TILL, 
MORNING. 








Lyricist extraordinaire, celibate aesthete, charismatic bigmouth, 
the former Smiths frontman returns for tea & sympathy. 


VIVA 


Article by Len Brown 


“Perhaps I'm unique because people are so dull. 
I'm not very good at being dull.”” 
—Morrissey 


“I have nothing to declare but my genius.” 
—Oscar Wilde 


We're at London’s Cadogan Hotel, sitting in the 
very room where Oscar Wilde, patron saint of ev- 
ery British eccentric, pansexual, and dreamer, from, 
Quentin Crisp to Steven Morrissey, was arrested 
back in April of 1895, Surveying the chamber as he 
polishes off another cup of tea, Morrissey declares 
himself “almost speechless. It's a very historic 
place, and it means a good deal to me to be sitting 
here staring at Oscar's television and the very video 
he watched The Leather Boys on.” 

Morrissey smirks, sits back on the couch and 
helps himself to another cheese sandwich. The for- 
mer Smiths vocalist, lyricist extraordinaire, celi- 
bate aesthete, and charismatic bigmouth seems to 
like cheese sandwiches. (A militant vegetarian, he 
titled an early Smiths album Meat Is Murder.) Sport- 
ing an Oscar Wilde T-shirt and a quiff like a cliff, 
Morrissey is preparing to follow in Wilde’s foot- 
steps, leading the charge against all that is stupid, 
ugly, or boring. 

“A few bricks need to be thrown through a few 
specific windows, whether we're discussing Tiffa~ 
ny or nuclear waste.” He looks around the room 
again. ‘I gladly would if | thought there were any 
troops, but a one-man army can get a little strenu- 
‘ous. Who would make the tea?’” 

Years ago, when the Smiths were rising from the 


ashes of post-punk England, Morrissey and his fol- 
lowers were united by hatred, “hating everything, 
but not being offensively hateful. It was hate from. 
quite gentle people." 

Morrissey became the hero of the lonely, the dis- 
enfranchised, the outsider, speaking, some might 
‘even say singing, for the loners who hated being 
alone but couldn't stand the company of others. 
Viva Hate, his first solo effort, continues his railings 
against brutality, ignorance, British Prime Minister 
and Dog Lady Margaret Thatcher, and the world of 
pop music, a world he claims has been “infiltrated 
by idiots,” dismissing rap music and hip hop as 
“nop thuggery, a great musical stench, very offen- 
sive, artless and styleless, remarkably illiterate.’ 

“If we talk about Tiffany and Belinda Carlisle 
and the whole influx of Debbie Gibsons, we can 
quite easily be accused of giving too much atten- 
tion to obviously untalented, obviously discount: 
able people. But these people are ruling the world 
of popular music, and I think it’s a serious epidemic. 

“1 don't believe that people are going out and 
buying certain records in the Top Ten. It’s impossi- 
ble! Even taking into account the possibility that thir- 
ty percent of the public might be seriously mentally 
unspectacular.”” 

It’s less than a year since the Smiths imploded. 
Strangeways Here We Come, their last album, was 
released in the fall of 1987, though the band had dis- 
solved earlier that summer. Morrissey last saw his 
songwriting partner and guitarist, Johnny Marr, in 
May of '87, and lost contact with drummer Mike 
Joyce and bass player Andy Rourke last July. 

Since Marr quit, he’s played on Bryan Ferry’s Béte 
Noire, written with the Pretenders, recorded with 
Roy Orbison, and eared plaudits for his work on 
Talking Heads’ Naked. Rourke and Joyce, mean- 
while, have been touring with Irish songstress Sinead 














O'Connor and recording with Adult Net (aspin-off of 
the Fall). 

For Morrissey, who once claimed that “the group 
are like a life support machine to me,” the separation 
meant a period of “extreme emotional turmoil” dur- 
ing which he was “literally bedridden.” 

More tea, dear? 

Thank you. 

“The Smiths were like a painting,” he muses sadly. 
“Every month you'd add a little bit here and a little bit 
there. But it wasn’t quite complete, and it was 
whipped away. | find it hard to adapt to that, Even 
people who enjoyed the music thought the split was. 
very timely. It's very popular attitude that the split 
occurred at the right time. | get quite violent when 
people say that to me.” 

The Smiths self-destructed at the peak of their 
commercial success. Even as the cheerfully titled 
“Girlfriend in a Coma” entered the British charts at 
Number 13 (an unprecented achievement for a rec- 
ord on an ifdependent label), the band was getting 
ready to, ah, pull the plug. Andy Rourke’s battle with 
heroin was an ongoing trauma, and the addition (and 
eventual sacking) of second guitarist Craig Gannon 
led to accusations that the Smiths were metamor- 
phosing into the Rolling Stones, a bunch of hacks and 
poseurs living off the fat of the pop landscape. “Will 
the journalists please stop throwing things,” Morris- 
sey cried at one of the band’s last live appearances. 

“It was such a tight little unit,” Morrissey sniffs, 
“and it seemed that nobody could penetrate the 
‘Smiths’ secret, private world. On the occasion that 
somebody did break through, everything fell. in 
twenty-five different directions.’” 

Clearly Johnny Marr needed other outlets for his 
guitarwork. Although occasional solos crept into 
songs like “Shoplifters of the World Unite” and 


"Sheila Take a Bow,” the crafted instrumentals that 
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graced several Smiths’ B-sides disappeared. Rumor 
has it that Morrissey opposed their inclusion or re- 
fused to write lyrics for them, although Morrissey 
claims that “there was never any political maneuver- 
ing. It was never a battle of power between Johnny 
and myself. The very assumption that a Smiths instru- 
menial track left Morrissey upstairs stamping his feet 
and kicking the #@igaiture was untrue.” 

Still, Morrissey Fefused to write lyrics for “Money 
Changes Everything,” which, after the Smiths’ de- 
mise, passed into Bryan Ferry’s hands and became 
“The Right Stuff’ (the first single on Béte Noire). 

Whatever the reasons, after six years the Smiths 
ceased to be, six years after they'd gate-crashed the 
charts and epitomized their time and their place. 

“1 think the Smiths totally spoke for now,’ says 
Morrissey, consuming even more tea. ““[We were] 
definitely the most realistic musical and lyrical voice 
of the Eighties, and it’s not just self-bleating.” 





WHAT NOW, LITTLE MAN? 


Morrissey has stylishly confounded those critics who 
believed that his songwriting partnership with Marr 
was a one-off, like Lennon/McCartney or Jagger/Ri- 
chards. Viva Hate, a typical blend of Mr. M’s aggres- 
sion and introspection (from the opening guitar 
scream to the final slash of the guillotine) was co- 
written with longtime Smiths’ producer/engineer Ste- 
phen Street (involved with the band since 1984's 





“Heaven Knows I'm Miserable Now.”’) 

“It was the last thing on earth | expected,” recalls 
Morrissey. “He simply sent a tape of his songs and 
said, ‘Would you like to record these?’ He was very 
shy about it.” 

Marr’s uplifting riffs and clever compositions have 
been supplanted by the moody guitars and key- 
boards of Durutti Column's Vini Reilly. Musically, 
the record's less immediate than much of the Smiths’ 
work, more a vehicle for Morrissey’s poetry and dis- 
tinctive, fairly tuneless vocals. Lyrically, his preoccu- 
pation with Britain in the early Seventies and with his 
‘own childhood and adolescence continues. “Late 
Night, Maudlin Street” deals with moving away, 
leaving friends; “Dial-A-Cliché” reflects on the diffi- 
cult relationship between father and son (“Grow 
up/Be a man/And close your mealy mouth”); and 
“Suedehead” takes its title from a British trash novel 
which dealt with street gangs. 

“A suedehead was an outgrown skinhead,” Mor- 
rissey explains, “but outgrown only in the hair sense. 
‘An outgrown skinhead who was slightly softer. Not a 
football hooligan. Back in '71, when youth cults 
were on the rampage in Manchester, there was a tre- 
mendous air of intensity and potential unpleasant- 
ness. Something interesting grabbed me about the 
whole thing. | don’t think there were any good guys; 
everybody had several chips on several shoulders. 
There was a great velocity of hate. Everybody got 
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their head kicked in. It's made me what | am today.” 

It was a grim time to grow up, particularly in the 
depressed and rain-soaked North, The hippie dream 
was over, and the Sixties had just stopped swinging. 
“It was the beginning of severe unemployment,’’ 
Morrissey recalls, “and people really believed that if 
you didn’t work you were slovenly and lazy and all 
those other interesting things. They still do, but it’s 
less aggressive now because we realize that there's a 
world crisis, whereas then it was a terrible physical 
disease to stay at home and paint your face.” 

Amidst the sadness and decay, he found solace in 
the music of T. Rex, Roxy Music, Lou Reed, and, of 
course, David Bowie, from whom Morrissey drew 
both solace and the idea that it was possible to invent 
(and re-invent) your own persona. It got him through 
the bad times. 

“The last two years | didn’t actually go to school, it 
was that bad. | just walked around shops. ! found the 
teachers and the tattiness of the entire school very 
annoying. There were always strikes, blackouts, win- 
ters of discontent. | thought, ‘Why bother?’ ”” 

Does he regret his lack of academic qualification? 

“No, because I've not done that badly. I've got a 
very nice coat, and I'm sitting here at the Cadogan 
Hotel. What more do you want?” 


CEMETERY GATES. 


Having, as he claims, a healthy interest in dying and 





a fascination with doomed and suffering art- 
ists, it’s no surprise that the “Suedehead” video 
features Morrissey “messing with James Dean’s 
soil” out in Indiana. Obsessed with Dean since 
childhood, Morrissey published a cut-and-paste 
biography of the late actor, titled James Dean 
Is Not Dead, back before forming the Smiths. 

He identifies with “that kind of mystical knowl- 
‘edge that there is something incredibly black around 
the corner. People who feel that way are quite spe- 
cial and always end up in a mangled mess. 

“1 have a dramatic, unswayable, unavoidable ob- 
session with death. If there was a magical, beautiful 
pill that would retire you from this world, I think | 
would take it.” 

“Call me morbid, call me pale," he advises on 
“Half a Person.” “I wear black on the outside, be- 
cause black is how | feel on the inside," he whines on 
“Unloveable.” But to project Morrissey as totally 
morose is to ignore the seam of black comedy that 
runs through his creations. From the opening salvo in 
‘82 (“Hand in glove/The sun shines out of our be- 
hinds”) to Viva Hate’s “Hairdresser on Fire” (“You 
are repressed but you're remarkably dressed’), Ste- 
ven Patrick Morrissey has been laughing at English 
life even as he’s been railing against its injustices. 

His lyrics have clearly struck a chord with a gen- 
eration of English youth, educated to expect more 
from life than Britain can now offer them. Still, he 


remains more a provocateur than an activist, sending 
cheeky messages from the sidelines. 


HOW BIG'S THE CLOSET? CAN WE COME IN? 


“| have always expected some fictitious spread like 
MORRISSEY INJECTS SLEEPING NUN WITH CO- 
CAINE, but there's really nothing to report, and I'm 
half-humiliated to have to admit that.” 

Still, he revels in his ambiguous sexuality, and he’s 
received acres of press by coyly attesting to his con- 
stant and, by now, seemingly quite coveted virginity. 
And in the age of AIDS and sexual fear and hysteria, 
what could be more fashionable? Or more romantic? 

isn’t there the danger that success will spoil him, 
tempt him away from that? Doesn’t he have to keep a 
strict hold on himself to maintain a meatless, drug- 
less, and sexless existence? 

“Yes, it’s stricter now than it ever was,” he asserts. 
“I think as long as | make records, I'll be sealed up in 
this vat of introspection. Maximum attention has got 
to be given to everything | do. And, in order to con- 
centrate absolutely perfectly on everything, | have to 
give up sausages.” 


BIGMOUTH STRIKES AGAIN 
“We really have everything in common with Amer- 


ica nowadays. Except, of course, language.” 
—Oscar Wilde 


“A few bricks need to be thrown 
through a few specific windows, 
whether we're discussing Tiffany 
or nuclear waste.” 


A hundred years ago, when Wilde declared his ge- 
nius all over the States, he was lampooned by the 
press for his style, and his espousal of aestheticism 
and the English Renaissance. Less outrageously fash- 
ionable, but still managing to be stylish, Morrissey is 
equally likely to ruffle a few feathers, more through 
his persona than through his music, through his arro- 
gance and his continued insistence on his 
importance. 

“Sometimes | find it hard to believe that anything 
truly violent can happen again. Nobody is brave any- 
more. Nobody makes any brave records, any brave 
statements,” 

He's never been optimistic, and frankly, this is not 
an optimistic age. Pop music, the language of the 
streets, has become more and more escapist, more 
and more divorced from the battle cry it once was. 

Does he see any possibility of a Smiths reunion, of 
a re-marshalling of old forces and powers? 

“Yes, Ido entertain those thoughts. As soon as any- 
body wants to come back to the fold and make re- 
cords, I'll be there. But,” he adds, “I’m nearly 29. 
[Morrissey turned 29 on May 22, 1988.] I'll be dead 
in a couple of years. | don’t want to walk onstage with 
a hair transplant, with shoes on the wrong foot. | 
don’t want to haul the carcass across the studio floor 
and reach for the bathchair as | put down a vocal.” 

More tea, dear? 

Thank you. @ 
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Introducing the world’s greatest 
entertainer, Mr. Dynamite, the Amazing 
Mr. Please Please himself, the hardest 
working man in show business, ladies and 


gentlemen, the star of the show... 


JAMES 
BOWN 


Just as the Fontainebleau Hotel in Miami Beach, 
with its circular stairway, sweeping walls, bright 
colors, and dramatic lighting, looks like it was built 
by Cecil B. deMille for a clientele of self-made Jews 
who wanted to be surrounded by evidence of their 
success, so the Lincoln Continental looks like it 
was designed with James Brown in mind. 

week, when he’s home, James Brown dresses up 

d brings one of his many Lincolns—today it’s the 
silver-and-grey—to the same Augusta, Georgia, 
car wash, as if this were a religious ritual. James 
Brown drives like he dances: heavy on the accel- 
erator, never late on the brake. Even though this 
Lincoln is three years old, it still has the price stick- 
er on the window, listing all the extras that went 
into making it a $25,914 car, 

James Brown is a Ford man. It's the first expen- 
sive thing he bought with his first big paycheck. “I 
wanted a home, but a man has to have a way to get 
around,” says Mr. Brown. He would have gotten a 
mobile home, but “I didn’t know about things like 
that in those days.”” 

From the car wash, James Brown swings by the 
car lot where he buys his cars. 


Article by Scott Cohen 
Photography by Chris Kehoe 











SALESMAN AT THE AUGUSTA CAR LOT: | guess 
it’s been ten years ago | met James. Met him out on 
the lotone night. The lights were out and he walked 
upon me—| didn’t know who he was—and he like 
scared me to death. And bought a new car from me 
the next day. 

Now James'll come through here two or three 
times a month, just to talk, see how people are 
reacting to his new albums, records, movies, and 
buya few cars from us. James rides in the best. A lot 
of people come in when James is here, and | get a 
reaction off of that over the next couple of weeks. 
Next to the Masters Golf Tournament, he is the big- 
gest thing around these parts. | have quite a few of 
his records. He brings them up here over the years. 
My ex-wife has them now. They were, in fact, part 
of the settlement. 


The first expensive home James Brown bought, 
right after he and Dessie, whom he was living with, 
broke up, was a twelve-room Victorian house in St. 
Albans, Queens, in New York, He transformed it 
into a castle, complete with moat, drawbridge, and 
black Santas on the lawn at Christmas time. 


James Brown made the world funky in 1965 with 
“Papa's Got a Brand New Bag,” in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He's not sure whether he wrote it on a nap- 
kin, brown paper, or toilet paper—he wrote “Sex 
Machine” on the back of a poster for one of his 
concerts—but he’s positive it wasn’t on a 
typewriter. 


Where do the words to “For Goodness Sakes, Look 
at Those Cakes” come from? 
JAMES BROWN: From God. 


James Brown's brand new bag, which he designed 
himself, is made of black vinyl and upholstery and 
is easily spotted at airports. It is a long hanging bag 
that can be packed faster and handled easier than 
luggage, although he’s also got some new, flexible, 
luggage too, made of Naugahyde by a young man 
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in Augusta by the name of Green. James Brown has 
over 2,000 uniforms, cut for him by Mr. Curtis Gib- 
son out of Ohio, and he'll take 50 suits out on the 
road, plus capes, shoes, and the rest, and wear 
something different every show. Each bag might 
contain up to 15 costumes, and weigh about 75 
pounds. James Brown’s valet and announcer, Dan- 
ny Ray, former emcee at the Apollo Theatre, packs 
Mr. Brown's bags, sometimes as many as 14 or 15, 
depending upon the length of the tour and the 
availability of dry cleaners. After an exhausting 
show, the Hardest Working Man in Show Business 
usually loses seven to ten pounds and his soaking 
wet clothes are no good for the next night. In that 
case, Danny Ray takes them up to the hotel room 
and hangs them out to dry. 


What kind of deodorant do you use? 
JAMES BROWN: Right Guard. 


DANNY RAY: | started dressing Mr. Brown with 
capes in Louisiana, going back to about 1961. We 
used to do this with a Turkish-towel-type of robe, 
because at the particular time, you had to go out- 
doors before coming back into the dressing room, 
and I'd catch Mr. Brown with this big white Turkish 
towel as he'd come off stage. Then he'd turn 
around and go back out on stage again, and he'd 
come back to the audience singing, “Please, 
Please, Please,” and get an encore. He sung that for 
quite some time. Mr. Brown got the idea for the 
cape routine, which became like a trademark, after 
seeing Gorgeous George wrestling on TV. George 
goes back to the Jimi Hendrix days, before Jimi 
went to Europe, when Jimi was working for him 
somewhat in the same capacity as me for Mr. 
Brown. He started wearing the red satin cape with 
the white collar at the Uptown Theater, in Philadel- 
phia, where he was crowned “King of Soul.”’ 


Besides Gorgeous George, the biggest influences 
on James Brown have been Louis Jordan, Roy 
Brown, Jackie Robinson (“I'm a Dodger fan”), and 





He can tell through 
feet the type of tree 
the floor is made from 
and which birds lived 


in it. 


Joe Louis. Before he was an entertainer, he wanted 
to be either a pitcher (“I had a good fast ball, curve, 
and knuckler”) or a boxer (‘“2-0-1 in three profes- 
sional fights”). He also could have been a profes- 
sional crap shooter. He once wiped out the Isley 
Brothers and beat the Moonglows for enough 
dough to buy two Cadillacs. The bands in history 
he most would have liked to have been in were 
Jimmy Dorsey's, Glenn Miller's, and Count Basie’s, 
playing keyboards. 


Who were you in a previous lifetime? 
JAMES BROWN: Moses. 


James Brown's favorite TV shows: ‘Nightwatch,”” 
“David Letterman,” “Oprah,” “Dallas,” “Dolly 
Parton,” “Soul Train,” “The Jeffersons,” “Gimme 
a Break,” “Bustin’ Loose,” and “60 Minutes.” “1 
also listen to Mr. Reagan’s speeches,” he adds, 
“and whatever he has to say, | agree.” 


One of the great enigmas of the 20th century is the 
image of a relatively short black guy with a big pro- 
cess who exudes more raw sexual energy than any 
man alive today and dances faster than seems 
humanly possible, shaking hands with Richard 
Nixon. 


In addition to three wives and all the women he’s 
lived with, the ‘mazin’ Mister ‘Please, Please’ him- 
self had been romantically involved in the Sixties 
with Aretha Franklin and, later, Tammi Terrell. But 
the love of his life, according to one gossip maga- 
zine, was former Famous Flame Bobby Byrd 
which was why James Brown, the magazine in- 
sinuated, was going to Europe: for a sex change, so 
he could marry him. 





If you were a lady, who would you want to be? 
JAMES BROWN: There is no woman in the world | 
would want to be. 


Before she met her husband in 1982, on “Solid 
Gold,” where she was the show's hairstylist and 
makeup artist, the only entertainer whom the third 
and present Mrs. James Brown had dated was Elvis 
Presley. It is Mrs. Adrienne Brown who keeps the 
hardest working process in show business in good 
shape. “I gota lot of her texture in it,” he says. “We 
don’t have no naps, you know. Sometimes you go 
around people and pick them up. | do, but she 
don't.” 

What do you mean, pick up other people’s naps? 

“You'd be surprised what you can pick up. You 
can talk on the telephone and pick up a person, 
right through the electricity. If they were drinking, 
you'll have whiskey on your breath. If they have a 
disease, you can catch that. The best way to throw 
it off is with a cigarette.” 


Who is your definition of cool? 
JAMES BROWN: James Brown. 








Who is your definition of hot? 

JAMES BROWN: James Brown. But there still are a 
lot of good people out there. David Bowie, Mick 
Jagger, Charlie Pride, Johnny Cash, Roy Clarke, 
Barbara Mandrell, Gladys Knight, Dionne War- 
wick, Stevie Wonder, the Supremes, Wilson Pick- 
ett. Can’t forget Wilson Pickett. 


When James Brown walks into a room, he is imme- 
diately aware of the danceability of the floor. He 
can tell through his feet the type of tree the floor is 
made from and which birds lived in it. The surfaces 
he prefers are slate and polished wood. “’Some- 
times they make hard floors, but that don’t stop me 
from dancing. They [rivals] try to sabotage me, 
though, by making the floor rough and taking away 
the slide. But that don't stop me neither. 

“4 could dance any place in the world, that 
would be the White House. I'd like to play for Mr. 
and Mrs. Reagan, just before he leaves. | wish he 
could go four more years. | think he'll be very lone- 
ly. | want to be with him. | want to be involved with 
Mr. Reagan, whatever he’s into, entertainment, 
pictures, whatever.”” 


Few art historians make the leap from post-Impres- 
sionism to cubism with the dizzying Watteau-like 
embarkations and dandy-ish flair of a James 
Brown. 


When James Brown recorded “Say It Loud, I'm 
Black and I'm Proud,” most of the people who 
were supposed to bring kids along to sing the cho- 
tus didn’t show up, so he told the band to go out- 
side and bring back whatever kids they could find 
on the street. Those are the kids who, each time 
James Brown sang “‘Say it loud,’’ answered “I’m 
black and I'm proud,” even though most of them 
were white or Asian. 


How to Do the James Brown: 
Combine the applejack, the dolo, which is a slide, 
almost like the skate, and the scallyhop, which is a 
takeoff on the Lindy hop, add a nerve control tech- 
nique that makes the whole body tremble, and you 
got the James Brown. 


Do you water ski? 
JAMES BROWN: No, | never get a chance to do 
that. 


It boggles the mind what James Brown, probably 
the only Afro-Asian-American Indian in the sport, 
would do on water skis. 


MR. WILLIE GLENN, James Brown's cousin and 
business partner: Brown could have signed Mi- 
chael Jackson up, before he even started, He had a 
chance to sign him and all his brothers up back at 
the Apollo Theater, but you know what he told 
them? Stay in school. He could have tied Michael 
up back then. At that time, the Jacksons needed 
help, like anybody, so they came to one of the top 
entertainers. Mr. Brown could have got him for a 
30-year contract. Sometime in a man’s life, he'll 
sign for a 30-year contract, just to make it. It's like 
Jackie Wilson or Little Richard, They never got any 
money. 

Mr. Brown owns over two thousand tunes. 
Name one entertainer who owns that many tunes? 
Of his own songs? You can’t. Mr. Brown, he owns 
all of his own tunes, He wrote ‘em and arranged 
‘em, He own all that. Michael Jackson’s people just 
called Mr. Brown for a clip. They were performing 
about three years ago in an amphitheater. Mr. 


Brown called Michael on stage with him, and they 
started dancing. So now, Michael's peoples want 
the clip. See, Mr. Brown be looking ahead. Tell you 
another thing. Sinatra had but one million-seller 
that he wrote. That's all he had in his career. One 
million-seller. Mr. Brown made an album that was 
still on the charts 56 weeks. When we were with 
King Records, he told Mr. Syd Nathan, “Let's do a 
live album.” Now this is the president of a record 
company. Syd told him, “No, can't do that, Ain’t 
never been done.” Mr. Brown said, “That’s why | 
want to do it.” You know what Syd Nathan told 
him? Said, “I don’t want no part of it.” Brown said, 
“'lldo it and I'll finance it.” Cost him $5,000. Live 
at the Apollo. Stood on the charts 56 weeks. You 
know who owned all that? 


Who? 
WILLIE GLENN: James Brown. 


James Brown’s new album, It’s Your Money, was 
written by Full Force, and his last, Gravity, was 
written by Dan Hartman, Why isn’t he writing his 
‘own songs anymore? 

JAMES BROWN: I don’t need to write any. | got 
enough already. | need to perform, but not to write. 
"ll write when | need a hit. | don’t need no hit no 
more. 
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FINAL PERFORMANCE, by James Brown (Morrow, 
$18.95.) 

“With its allusions to Nelson Algren and Jack 
London, Final Performance, James Brown's third 
novel, clearly aspires to place domestic strife in a 
larger context... .”—from the April 3 New York 
Times Book Review 


James Brown didn’t so much invent a new lan- 
guage as redefine certain words. “Funk is the root 
of the blues,” James Brown explains. “It's soul, 
jazz, and gospel. Funk is coming down on the one. 
Ifit’s on the one, then it’s funky. But it’s hard for me 
to get people to understand that. It took me four or 
five years to get Bootsy Collins to understand what 
‘on the one’ was. Most people didn’t know what it 
was. They know now. ‘Take me to the bridge.’ | 
heard someone use that expression maybe 45 years 
ago, referring to the middle part of a song, and | 
changed it to mean a release.” 

Three bridges that stick out most in James 
Brown's mind: the Golden Gate, the Oakland Bay 
Bridge, and a covered bridge in Georgia near his 
home. “‘I'd like to take my wife to see that covered 
bridge. We have a lot of driving to do.” 

Do you do the driving? 

“| drive a lot and she drives too. | feel safer when 
Idrive, just like she feels safer when she drives.” 

Do you fight a lot in the car, like most couples? 

“We have them when we have them.” 


What are you not getting enough of in life? 

“1 like my wife to smile more, because when | 
met my wife, she was a big smiler, She not smiling 
much now. I guess people go through those stages. 
What, your wife doesn’t smile much anymore ei- 
ther? Let me call your wife on the phone, I'll make 
her smile. Get her on the phone.” 


MRS. SCOTT COHEN: | was doing the ironing 
when out of the blue, the phone rang and this 
strange voice said it was James Brown. | didn’t 
know what to think. The voice sounded like it 
could have been James Brown. | felt he had a mes- 
sage he wanted to tell me and by chitchatting, he 
was sensing what kind of person | was and whether 
or not we could communicate, which we couldn't 
very well, because I couldn’t understand his lingo. 
Then he would laugh and go on to something else. 
Everything was disconnected. Like the first thing he 
asked me was how much | weighed. He thought | 
was too skinny. “You don’t like cakes,” he said. He 
sounded like a rooster in a bamyard and he was 
saying, “What kind of chicken are you?” | got the 
feeling he wanted a plump one. Then he told me | 
should smile when my husband came home that 
night, because’s that’s what made him love me in 
the beginning. Then he hung up just as abruptly as 
he had called. 


Who hasn't returned your phone calls? 
JAMES BROWN: President Carter. 

Who has? 

JAMES BROWN: Mr. Reagan—he would if | asked 
him, Mr. Bush, Senator Thurmond, Governor Har- 
ris, Senator Sam Nunn, and Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey—my favorite politician of all time. 


JAMES BROWN, in the Lincoln, on the way to the 
airport: Who are you voting for in the presidential 
race? They're all good people. Don’t you like no- 
body? You don’t like Bush or Jackson or Dole? 
‘Cuomo? | think he would make a good president in 
the future, but what about right now? Who do you 
like right now? | like conservative. Do you like Pat 
Robertson? Do you like Mr. Reagan? No? Then you 
are in the wrong company, because you like no- 
body. You got to like somebody, sir, A man who 
like nobody, who are you? 

How cana man like nobody? I’m going to put the 
light on so | can see you good. Now, where you 
come from, sir, that you don’t like nobody? I like 
everybody. | like Bush, | like Dole, | like all the peo- 
ple. You must like somebody, sir. You like the riv- 
er? I'll take you to the river. You want to go to the 
river tonight? | think I'll take you to the river tonight 
and see how you like it. Wash your feet and you be 
baptized. You're a good person. Thank you for 
coming, | love you. 


Postscript: One month after bringing the Lincoln to 
the car wash, James Brown allegedly fired three 
shots into the trunk and a fourth under the right 
front headlight, while his wife slept in the back seat 
following an argument. Then, she charges, he beat 
her with an iron pipe. 

Mr. Brown, who claims he “never laid a hand on 
her,” said the argument started because he was 
leaving on a South American tour and Mrs. Brown, 
was upset because she was not going along. “She's 
just mad because | won't take her to Brazil, and 
she’s not going to go. She’s never going to go.” 

Mr. Brown was charged with attempt to murder 
and aggravated assault and battery. Mrs. Brown, 
later that week, was arrested for possession of the 
drug PCP. As for the Lincoln, it will need more than 
car wash. rs 
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This summer's hot item! Beat t 
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LEARNING 
THE 


It’s mid-afternoon on an overcast Sunday. Dave 
Pimer is lying on the living room floor, drinking a 
beer. “Pretty nice pad, huh?” he says, surveying 
the room. ‘‘Pretty uptown, don’t ya think?” While 
the Minneapolis band is in town, recording their 
third LP, Hang Time (their fourth if you count the 
cassette-only 20-song compilation Time’s Inciner- 
ator), A&M Records has put the band up in a three- 
bedroom apartment at Central Park West and 
102nd Street, a somewhat seedy neighborhood 
whose main cultural attraction is the availability of 
drugs, particularly crack. 

But none of this bothers anyone in the band. Not 
drummer Grant Young, who is sitting on the floor 
next to Pimer, eating what is probably breakfast, an 
egg salad sandwich, and certainly not bassist Karl 
Mueller, who, now that the band is in “mix mode,” 
as Pirner puts it, has flown back to Minneapolis to 
hang out with his friends. Soul Asylum has always 
known how to adapt, whether that means touring, 
with a road manager who is more popular than the 
band, spending two weeks at a dog track waiting 
for their van to get fixed, or camping out in a fur- 
nished apartment on Central Park West with a roll- 
away bed in the living room. 





“We've been booked as a soul/dance band,” 
says Mueller. “It’s funny that [our name] has been 
misconstrued, but it’s pretty obvious why.” Equally 
misleading is the group's original name—Loud 
Fast Rules. Like the Replacements and other post- 
Sex Pistols bands, Soul Asylum has outgrown its 
punk upbringing. During their recent stay in New 
York City, guitarist Dan Murphy and Pirner (under 
the name Juke Box from Hell) performed a free- 
wheeling acoustic set at Maxwell's in Hoboken, 
New Jersey, during which they laughed at them- 
selves and their music. Later, at a club in New York 
City, before an audience of industry types and 
models, the band took an entirely different ap- 
proach as it stormed and crashed through an ag- 
gressive electric set—shut your eyes and play 
louder. 


DAN MURPHY: | thought | was going to be smart 
so | went to college for three years. Then it all kinda 
came tumbling down. | had this really tough politi- 
cal science class and the professor wanted a 15- 
page paper and I'd never written anything longer 
than five pages, and then we had a show in Madi- 
son, so | quit school. | still pay $108 every month 


Article by 
Jack Rosenberger 


Photography by 
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GAME 


Soul Asylum Can Adapt to Anything. Even Success. 


for the knowledge | have in my head. 

DAVE PIRNER: I spent one throbbing year at the 
University of Minnesota and it was a great experi- 
ence to find out what college is like and then | 
dropped out. We had the band kinda going be- 
fore— 

DAN MURPHY: We didn’t have it going, we want- 
ed to have it going. 

DAVE PIRNER: We were rockin’ before | graduated 
from high school, so | had this thing sorta pre- .. . 
What do you call it? Pre-? 

DAN MURPHY: Premeditated. 

DAVE PIRNER: No, no. Pre-, ah? 

DAN MURPHY: Preordained. 

DAVE PIRNER: No, well, it was kinda lurking in the 
background. . 
SPIN: When did things change for you guys? 
DAN MURPHY: When we got good. 

DAVE PIRNER: They haven't, really. Things 
change but paradoxically they stay the same. Keep 
your expectations low and everything will be a 
pleasant surprise if anything good ever happens. 








Soul Asylum: (L-R) Dan Murphy, Karl Mueller, 
Dave Pirner, Grant Young. 
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“We’re not recording artists, we’re not even musicians, 


we're just a rock band.” 


DAN MURPHY: The only thing that’s changed is 
that now it takes up a lot of our time. 

DAVE PIRNER: Things changed when we got our 
Twin/Tone recording contract because then we 
could tour. Because we tried to book a tour without 
a record. And we learned you can’t book a tour 
without a record. We got hung up on by about four 
people and that’s when | got disillusioned with the 
whole thing. “Oh, call my friend back at, oh, 
there’s only six digits in that number. Sorry.” I've 
been put off before, but jeez. 

SPIN: How'd you get the Twin/Tone contract? 
DAVE PIRNER: We were discovered in Madison, 
Wistonsin, by Pete Jesperson from Minneapolis. 
DAN MURPHY: It took us four years to sign, but we 
had a verbal agreement over a pitcher of beer that 
we would be Twin/Tone recording artists. This is 
1981, | believe. And then we made a record and 
they didn’t like it, so they said, “Well maybe make 
it an EP instead.” Sixteen months later our EP [Say 
What You Will . . .] came out and then our drum- 
mer [Pat Morley] quit. And then Twin/Tone really 
didn’t like us. They said, “Well, if you guys want to 
doa single, you can pay for it and maybe we'll put 
it out.” Then we made the single and they really 
liked it. They didn’t make us pay for it, and they put 
it out. Then they rushed us into the studio to make 
an album and we made Made to Be Broken. And 
then they rushed us into the studio to make another 
album and we made While You Were Out. 
GRANT YOUNG: And then we sat around for two 
years. 

DAN MURPHY: It’s just one of those weird things 
where we don’t know anyone at the company. 
We're not good at schmoozing. 

DAVE PIRNER: We were shrewd enough to go to 
the same high school as Tommy Stinson [of the Re- 
placements] and we did a couple of opening gigs 
[with them], so someone besides ourselves would 
check out the band. 

DAN MURPHY: In Minneapolis the buzz on the 
street was that we were the proverbial opening act. 
We used to practice across the street from the only 
Russian church in Minneapolis. We were practic- 
ing one Sunday—it was pretty difficult to listen to 
back then and it still is, | guess—but the priest 
comes to the door—he’s got this big robe on—and 
says, “Sounds good, fellas. Can you please hold it 
down until services are over?” 

DAVE PIRNER: We started practicing because we 
wanted to play at a party, we wanted to play some 
shows. That's all we really had to live on. It’s al- 
ways been that way. And recording is a way to get a 
gig, that’s the way it originally started out. And you 
can’t play outside of here unless you have a record 
out... But being in the studio is weird. 

DAN MURPHY: It's like thinking too much. 
DAVE PIRNER: It's like thinking about something 
you really enjoy doing but that you don’t have to 
think about. We're not recording artists; we're not 
even musicians. We're just a rock band. 

DAN MURPHY: We just go out and make our rec- 
ord and it gets distributed and hopefully it'll do 
well. If it doesn’t, we'll owe people a lot of money. 
SPIN: Where does the country influence in your 
music come from? 

DAN MURPHY: From buying acoustic guitars. 








DAVE PIRNER: It’s a sentiment, a feeling, that’s 
sometimes appropriate. 

DAN MURPHY: There’s two kinds of music: music 
that works and music that doesn’t. And some coun- 
try songs are really right on—beer drinking and 
getting dumped by your girlfriend. You hear it a lot 
on the AM radio. 

GRANT YOUNG: When you're out in the country 
there isn’t much else to listen to. 

DAVE PIRNER: You're flying through these rinky- 
dink towns and there ain’t nothing on the radio, the 
best thing is probably some old Johnny Cash music. 
SPIN: What have your U.S. tours been like? Trou- 
ble with vans... 
DAN MURPHY: They never work. 

DAVE PIRNER: It’s like getting out of them when 
they break down and sitting down by the side of the 
road, looking for a tow truck. 

DAN MURPHY: We've left vans in so many states. 
That's why you have to have a road manager, be- 
cause you got all that shit. We made the mistake of 
buying this huge motor home for one tour and the 
thing conked out. We were stranded in this hotel— 
DAVE PIRNER: Cherry Hill, New Jersey. 

right across from the race 











robably for two weeks. 
DAN MURPHY: And then after we got it fixed we 
drove the thing back to Toledo and it died there and 
then we had to store it at this garage and they 
charged us like $20 a day for storage, so we came 
back four months later to pick it up and the guy 
goes, “Well, | need $2,400 for storage.” That was 
the cause of much fiscal hardship. 

DAVE PIRNER: We're on our seventh vehicle. 
DAN MURPHY: We don’t have one now. We're a 
marginally successful rock band that doesn’t have 
any transportation. 

DAVE PIRNER: Rammed by the righteous rod of 
reality. 

DAN MURPHY: Fucked by the fickle finger of fate. 
You gotta amuse yourself when you're sitting on 
the fucking road and your van’s up in smoke. Real- 
ly bad shit happens to us—“Oh man, the van 
doesn’t run’’—and it’s not like a big deal. That's 
why we can survive. If it was a big deal we would 
have quit. 

DAVE PIRNER: Or else we'd still be there. 

DAN MURPHY: Yeah, in Cherry Hill, New Jersey. 
And we'd probably all be compulsive gamblers 
now: “No, no, the fourth dog in the seventh race.” 
DAVE PIRNER: I'd always tell Karl to bet on the 
three-legged one: “It’s a sure win. Why else would 
he be racing?!” 

DAN MURPHY: | actually won some money the 
last night. We were with this sleazy Las Vegas type 
guy, lour road manager] Bil Sullivan— 

DAVE PIRNER: Who, by the way, was more popu- 
lar than the band 

DAN MURPHY: It’s funny because we'd be on the 
road, and magazines would come and interview 
Bil Sullivan. 

DAVE PIRNER: “Fuck you guys, where's your road 
manager?” It wasn’t the interviewers that were a 
bummer as much as the girls who'd come back- 
stage and say, “Where's your manager? Is Bil 
around?”" 
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In 1974, Rubén Blades left Panama and his job as. a 
bank lawyer to work in the mailroom of Fania Rec- 
cords in New York, and hopefully become a salsa 
singer. Ten years later, after becoming one of the 
most popular singers in the Latin world, he put mu- 
sic on hold to get an advanced degree from Har- 
vard Law School. 

Now, with more than a dozen salsa records be- 
hind him, and his first English-language album in 
the stores, Blades is planning another transforma- 
tion—to return to Panama, this time as a politician. 
SPIN sat him down and asked him to explain 
himself. 


What made you decide to do Nothing But the Truth 
with the help of artists like Elvis Costello and Lou 
Reed? 

When | said OK, it’s time to do the album, | consid- 
ered myself ready, willing, and capable of writing 
an English song that would reproduce the honesty 
and the content that | put into my Spanish work. | 
want to note that | had a contract to do an English 
album since 1983—but | wasn’t ready. 

| wanted to establish a collaboration between 
songwriters with different backgrounds to see what 
the hell comes out when you put a salsa musician 
together with a rock guy. | wanted to destroy the 
stereotypes and set a precedent. So | said, OK, who 
would | like to work with? And | thought of Bob 
Dylan, Lou Reed, Paul Simon, Elvis Costello, and 
Sting. | wasn‘tonly choosing intellect in these guys, 
1 was also choosing heart. They are also people 
who take risks. That’s what | wanted—my emo- 
tional peers. 

When we were working on the album, Elvis said 
you got to keep in mind that very few people pay 
attention to music and lyrics at the same time. | 
said, “They don’t? That’s news to me.” So on this 
project | had to deal with certain things I’m not ac- 
customed to, but | didn’t allow it to affect the lyric 
content .. . that’s where | drew the line. 

What this record does, in my opinion, is pro- 
voke. Some will like it and others will hate it. 
There's going to be some sort of reaction. It’s going 
to move by word of mouth. | love that. Give me that 
any time. | don’t want it to be pushed down peo- 
ples’ throats. 

Film plans? 

The Milagro Beanfield War came out in March. The 
experience of doing that film and others, and of liv- 
ing in L.A., has shown me that in order to have a 
real representation of Latin American possibilities 
through Hollywood, you have got to have Latin 
‘Americans writing scripts. So I’m writing a script— 





In Panama, poverty, an 
internal power struggle, and 
the United States have a 
nation on the brink of ruin. In 
New York City, a salsa legend 
pisbares to make good on 
is promise to return and run 
for political office. Rubén 
Blades goes home again. 





of course, so is half of Los Angeles. It’s about a bap- 
tism ina place like Panama; it covers a week that 
becomes a microcosm of the country’s life. | will 
write and direct someday a movie portraying 24 
hours in the life of a member of a death squad. . 
What drove you to put away your Panamanian law 
degree and become a salsa artist in New York; then 
interrupt your successful work in salsa to get an ad- 
vanced degree from Harvard in international law; 
to launch a new singing career in English and in 
Hollywood films, only to plan to become a politi- 
cian in Panama? 

Sometimes | undertake what | call “lonely 
charges.” Ittakes strength and conviction to do not 
what's easy but what's correct. It takes blind faith in 
oneself, total tranquility in face of the unknown. In 
the bottom of my gut, know, | trust, and | go and do 
what | must . . . and fuck everybody else. | see or 
believe what others don’t see or believe. It’s not 
arrogance. It’s conviction. It's not romantic . . . 
well, maybe it is romantic in a way . . . but it’s not 
phoniness or foolhardy. 

How is the crisis in Panama going to affect your 
plans to return and get involved in politics? 

I was going to go back in February, but | had to 
cancel the trip because the government closed 
down the opposition newspapers, radio, television 
stations, and the university. | wouldn't have been 
able to get my point of view across, It would have 
been a senseless, stupid trip. I’m not an adventurer 
or an idiot. But my long-term plans haven't 
changed. I'll return when | feel | can be effective. In 
the meantime, | can be effective here, while pre- 
paring myself politically, educationally, and 
economically. 

How do you see your role in Panama? There are 
always reports about you wanting to be president 


That's total bullshit! They always distort what I say 
... it makes great copy: “Salsa musician seeking 
presidency!” Come on now.. . . I's silly thing to 
say. What do | have to offer now? Alll I’m saying is 
that it isn’t impossible for that to happen, for a mu- 
sician to become president. Anyway, things like 
thattake time, it’s not like “fast food’’ or something. 
I’m not going to waltz in and play messiah. That's 
not me. It would take years for me to understand 
the country and how to change it. 

What | would do, first off, is set up an office and 
create an infrastructure of young Panamanians 
from all walks of life to identify the problems we 
have and present possible solutions to them. | don’t 
have all the answers beforehand. But | think that 
because of the country’s young median age— 
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about 32 years old—we can find the minds there 
and the hearts there to figure out what the hell todo 
about the awful situation the country is in. A move- 
ment will emerge—it doesn’t have a name—that 
will defend civilian rule, democracy, Panamanian 
control of the Canal, non-intervention in Central 
America, and it will have participation of Panama- 
nians from all walks of life. 

But that’s going to take money, since I’m not go- 
ing to sell myself to economic interests in Panama. 
I’m going to have to be financially solvent when | 
get there. Maybe I'll hit the jackpot and be able to 
fly off to Panama next week. . .. But seriously, | 
hope my economic situation will be corrected and 
V'll be able to make the move back to Panama. 
Once the work begins, you can’t stop it. | know I'll 
have to stay put, physically and emotionally. 

It sounds naive, but it isn’t. It is something that 
can be done and will be done. And I'll tell you 
something—if there is anything | have, it’s a vision. 
ve always had it. And | work and it happens. That 
has been my past experience. There is no doubt in 
my heart or mind that this is possible—none 
whatsoever! 

You just put out your first English-language album. 
You're starring in two new Hollywood pictures. 
You're continuing to bring out recordings in Span- 
ish. Aren't people telling you that by returning to 
Panama you'd be throwing away your career at the 
brink of real stardom? 

I’m not going to make a move to please anyone. | 
am not concerned at all with what people think I 
should do. I’m going to do what | think is correct, 
when | think it’s correct. The only thing I can say is 
that I’m going to do it. It's a serious undertaking. It’s 
a question of different levels of urgency. I'm going 
to be 40 in July. I’m doing certain things here that | 
also consider important—and very effective. | 
hope to contribute more in the future, too, if there’s 
time, presenting the viewpoint of Latin Americans 
and challenging stereotypes. But | know that at 
some point I'm going to have to leave this place 
and go home. And begin to work. 

There must be a great deal of pressure on you to 
take sides in Panama, to join some party or other. 
Both sides have approached me many times, ask- 
ing me to join or help them. But these groups are 
sectarian. They only pursue their own narrow inter- 
ests. Panama is more important than that. [Leftist] 
parties are totally humorless, dogmatic, uncom- 
passionate, and cerebral... We can agree on cer- 
tain things but | will never follow a party line that’s 
all dogma, leaving out the heart. | just don’t want 
that in my life. 

Both the military and the oligarchic opposition 
are irresponsible. | don’t accept military dictator- 
ships. I studied law because | believe in due pro- 
cess. You can’t solve the complex problems of 
today's world through the approach of “Let's take 
that hill!’ The military has to return to the barracks 
and let the civilians govern. 

The opposition only says it wants Noriega out— 
where's its plan for the country? What's their posi- 
tion with respect to the Canal? With respect to U.S. 
intervention in Central America? Would they mort- 
gage our independence to foreign interests once 
again? 

‘We need a provisional government headed by 
‘Amulfo Arias, who had the presidency stolen from 
him in the fraudulent elections of 1984, who 
should hold free elections next year. 

What do you think about the campaign against 
Noriega? 

The indictments (handed down by grand juries in 
Florida) against Noriega are politically motivated. 
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Where are the indictments against the Honduran 
and Salvadoran militaries, or against the Nicara- 
guan contras? The United States indicts the corrup- 
tion it cannot control or that doesn’t serve the 
perceived interests of the United States. They knew 
about Noriega’s corruption for many years—why 
did they wait so long? The only explanation | can 
see is that this is not an attack on Noriega per se but 
anattack against Panama and its opposition to U.S. 
intervention in Nicaragua. 

This is a way of sending a signal not only to Nor- 

iega but to Panama and other countries in the area, 
thatif you don’t play ball with us, we'll go after you. 
It's the most stupid, mindless, self-defeating foreign 
policy I’ve ever seen any country display at any 
time in history. Imagine, with the Iran-contra busi- 
ness, now we have a reality that’s more fantastic 
than fiction, thanks to the Reagan administration. 
That comes through in the song about Ollie North 
‘on your new album. One question: Why did you 
do it as a doo-wop number? 
You see, in Latin America you are born in surreal- 
ism. The French had to invent it—we were born in 
it. So the absurd is ever present ina Latin American 
perception of life . . . so | used a doo-wop to sym- 
bolize the fact that these guys think Fifties, that era 
when everybody kept their place. Blacks weren't 
marching yet, the U.S. controlled everything in Lat- 
in America, the Arabs behaved themselves ... | 
didn’t want to preach in that song. | want people to 
listen and think: Do | really want to live in Ollie 
North’s version of the world? 

| never felt any animosity toward the people of 
the United States. And I'd be foolish to say every- 
thing the United States has done abroad is wrong. 
But many of us who grew up admiring the United 
States because of U.S. culture, because of the role 


“It takes strength and 
conviction to do not 
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played by the U.S. in the defeat of fascism in World 
War ll, became slowly and painfully aware that this 
perceived friend, this culture we admired, also had 
its dark side. 

A dark side made tangible through U.S. control 
over the Canal? 

Absolutely. The problem for Panamanians was that 
we had, in our own country, a strip of land where 
Panamanian sovereignty effectively ceased, where 
a Panamanian could be judged under foreign law, 
where Panamanians could not walk freely, could 
not go to the movies or restaurants, in their own 
country. It was like apartheid, like Jim Crow .. .a 
totally separate society. The Canal cut the country 
in two and the U.S. had no interest whatsoever in 
what Panamanians feltor needed in our own coun- 
try. So from a political and emotional point of view, 
it has always been a very passionate issue. 

Many Latin Americans believe the U.S. secretly 
wants to keep control of the Canal beyond 1999, 
when Panama is supposed to take over according 
to the Carter-Torrijos Treaty. 

I personally don’t think the United States will com- 
mit the historical error of trying to hold on to the 
Canal beyond 1999. It would be madness. It would 
unite the entire Panamanian population in defense 
of national sovereignty. The United States should 
think very carefully about its course of action. 
What would happen if the U.S. tried to hold on to 
the Canal? 

What would happen? Another Nicaragua, that’s 
what would happen! 

Where would you be if that happened? 

Where would | be? I'd be there, I'd be with my 
people. 

What would you fight with? 

What would | fight with? The truth! @ 
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Column by Celia Farber 


For every nine people who die of AIDS, there’s one 
who doesn’t. A survivor. One who keeps bouncing 
back, stronger after each bout of illness, month 
after month, year after year. One who stays alive. A 
recent study showed that 15 percent of all of New 
York City’s AIDS cases survive for five years or 
more. 

Michael Callen, 33, is one of them. Six years 
after his diagnosis, he just released his first solo al- 
bum, Purple Heart, a collection of songs about be- 
ing gay in the age of AIDS, and calls these years 
“the most creative and productive period” of his 
life. 

“Ina strange way, AIDS is the best thing that ever 
happened to me. It’s been a gigantic cosmic kick in 
the ass,” says Callen. Over the past six years, he has 
written and edited countless articles and books on 
AIDS, including the first explicit guide to safer sex. 
He co-founded the People with AIDS Coalition in 
New York, and was a founding member of the Na- 
tional Association of People with AIDS. Recently, 
Callen helped launch the Community Research 
Initiative, an innovative group of bureaucracy- 
busters who got so fed up with federal indifference 
to AIDS that they rallied community doctors to start 
testing promising AIDS drugs themselves. 

“The fact that people are surviving now is the 
best kept secret of AIDS,” says Callen. “For some 
reason, the media only reports death.” 

A little over a year ago, he set out across the 
country in search of other long-term survivors of 
AIDS. He found and interviewed 20 of them, one of 
whom had had AIDS for nine years, and asked 
them what they attributed their longevity to. Some 
said macrobiotics, some said Classic Coke, some 
said God, some said acupuncture, some said lipids. 

All said Hope. 


You've known more long-term survivors of AIDS 
than anyone, and are one yourself. What makes a 
person a long-term survivor of AIDS? 

Believing in the possibility of survival is the ones 
thing that ran throughout all the long-term survi- 
vors | interviewed. Despite all the propaganda, all 
the predictions from doctors, the deaths of all of 
their other friends, each long-term survivor be- 
lieved from the very beginning that they could sur- 
vive. They found a way. They would either shut off 
the TV, or not read AIDS articles, which only talk 
about death, or not ask their doctors what their 
prognosis was. But without question, maintaining 
hope is the most important precondition for long- 
term survivors. 


Words from the Front 





All of the people | interviewed had at least dab- 
bled in underground treatments, like AL-721 ana- 
logues or macrobiotics. About half of them had 
made major diet changes, and all were paying 
more attention to their diets. | didn’t find that there 
was one single treatment that they had all used, 
though. 

Another extraordinary thing | noticed was that 
only one of them was on AZT. Almost all of them 
had used alternative methods like shiatsu massage, 
acupuncture or visualization, and most of them 
were involved with healing groups like Louise Hay, 
or the AIDS Mastery. Most of the people | inter- 
viewed had turned to some kind of faith or spiritu- 
ality. Not being able to find hope in any of the 
rational systems, like medicine or media, they turn 
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“One of the best 
kept secrets of 
AIDS is that there 
are survivors,” says 
Michael Callen, 
who has had 
AIDS for six years. 


to those systems which, in this culture, historically 
speak of giving meaning to life, and of hope. 
Jalso found that all of them had done a ruthless 
emotional housecleaning, going through their rela- 
tionships, family, friends, employers, and asking, 
really hard questions, like, “Am | happy?” “How 
do | feel about my life?” and then they only kept up 
those relationships that brought them pleasure and 
were not stressful. Another thing that jumped out at. 
me was that all the long-term survivors knew other 
long-term survivors, and that knowledge was very 
important to them. That's certainly true of my own 
‘experience. | met the longest-surviving AIDS pa- 
tient in the world. When he died, three months ago, 
he had had AIDS for nine years, and he was strong 
and handsome, ran a full-time business, full social 
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life, had a lover. ... He was lucky, though, be- 
cause he got AIDS before all the death propaganda 
started coming out, so he didn’t have to deal with 
always being told he was going to die in twelve 
months. So, from the very beginning of my diagno- 
sis, when | met him, | thought, “Well, if he can do 
it, | can do it.” | lost touch with him, and I don’t 
know what he finally died from. 

Why do you think that the media have attached 
themselves so stubbornly to the idea that AIDS is 
“invariably fatal”? 

People don’t seem to want to believe that there are 
survivors of AIDS, even though it was a front page 
story—the Rothenberg/CDC study that found that 
15 percent of us in New York City are still alive five 
years after diagnosis. It's hard to get the story out. 
I've actually been accused of playing into people's 
denial when | talk about long-term survivors. | did a 
long-term survivor presentation once, and was ap- 
proached afterwards by a very bitter gay man who, 
itturned out, had buried three friends. He said: “I 
really feel that what you're doing is unfair. | think 
you should have nine empty chairs on the stage, 
and you sit in one chair so that the audience gets 
the correct emotional sense of what we're dealing 
with here.” Even the AIDS organizations are 
against promoting the possibility of long-term sur- 
vival of AIDS. | was once told by the Gay Men’s 
Health Crisis that it’s bad for fundraising if you start 
saying that there’s any hope. What? An 80-percent 
death rate is not good enough? It's got to be 100 
percent? 

Why aren't the doctors of these surviving patients 
speaking up? 

That's another interesting observation that | made, | 
called all these doctors when | began my search for 
other long-term survivors, and they all said that 
they didn’t know of any, and yet when | identified 
them, as their patients, they couldn’t deny they ex- 
isted. That says a lot about their thinking. Doctors 
are a very arrogant lot. They're used to having all 
the answers, and with AIDS they don’t have any 
answers, and much of what they do seems to make 
no difference. | think many doctors are inadvertant- 
ly contributing to the premature deaths of their pa- 
tients by denying them hope. We still don’t know 
the natural history of AIDS and any doctor who 
gives a 100-percent fatal prognosis is ultimately 
doing a disservice. In the early days, many of the 
deaths, | believe, were attributable to treatments. 
Many people died of the chemotherapy and medi- 
cations that destroyed their immune systems. | 
think we have a better handle on treatments now, 
and | think that the disease is changing and that 
there is rational reason for hope now. | always say, 
the only rational strategy, if you're diagnosed with 
AIDS, is to prepare for the worst, but hope for the 
best. 

What's a typical reaction you get to your own case, 
being living proof that people can survive and 
thrive with AIDS? 

Believe it or not, most of my critics tell me that | 
never really had AIDS in the first place. The notion 
is, “You have AIDS, you die.” If you don’t die, that 
must mean you never had AIDS, That's the only 
explanation they're able to conceive of. It really is 
almost a conspiracy to deny health. 

How can they suggest that you don’t have AIDS? Is 
it because you don’t have HIV? 

Oh no. I'man HIV factory, that’s one of the ironies, 
One of the cell lines for HIV antibody tests comes 
from me. I’m patient A28. I’m notorious among re- 
searchers in the city. Whenever somebody needs 
to culture active, live virus, they come to me, be- 
cause apparently | have very high levels of HIV. | 
couldn't be less impressed since | don’t think this 





virus causes AIDS. | don’t know how they can say | 
don’t have AIDS because by their own standards, | 
am AIDS. 

If not HIV, then what do you think is the cause of 
AIDS? 

I'm a multifactorialist, which means that | believe 
that multiple assaults on the immune system cause 
the conditions we now call AIDS. AIDS, in my 
opinion occurred among a specific subset of 
historically unique urban gay males, whose life- 
style involved lots of sex with lots of different part- 
ners and lots of drugs and alcohol. That’s a very 
controversial thing to say, especially as a gay activ- 
ist, because everybody immediately brings in the 
concept of guilt, which, to me, has no place what- 
soever in the AIDS discussion. The concept | coun- 
terpropose is responsibility. | have gone to a great 
deal of trouble to find these people who claim to 
have had only one or two “unlucky” sexual con- 
tacts. | found ten of them in all, and each one ended 
up telling me they had been lying. I've known sev- 
eral people who were saying, in public, “I only had 
one or two contacts,” “I only had one lover, and 
we were monogamous,” but then in the support 
group setting, they would regale us with tales of 
bathhouses and promiscuity and lovers on the side 
and drug use. You know, people have reasons not 
to stand up and say, “This is what | did.” They may 
have families living. Maybe their lover didn’t know 
they were playing around . .. you know. 


“1 think many doctors are 
inadvertantly contributing to 
the premature deaths of their 
patients by denying them 
hope.” 


What is the most profound change AIDS has 
brought about in gay culture? 

The fast-lane lifestyle that characterized the late 
Seventies and early Eighties is completely dead, 
and a whole new generation of lesbian and gay 
men, who weren't raised with that as an expecta- 
tion, are sort of vaguely fascinated by these reports 
they hear of what it used to be. 

A certain segment of the gay liberation move- 
ment had, in my opinion, a very simplistic notion of 
liberation: The more sex you have, the more liber- 
ated you are. | don’t want to be completely revi- 
sionist about it. Pleasure is its own justification. Sex 
feels good. What we just didn’t anticipate were the 
health consequences of thousands of sex partners 
interacting with thousands of other partners over a 
period of time. Here in America we thought there 
was a pill or a shot for everything. 

One of the things | try to challenge when | speak 
is the myth of the homogeneous homosexual—the 
notion that we're all alike. | know how popular it is 
for many heterosexuals to judge all homosexuals 
by pedophiliac mass murderers, but imagine if we 
were to judge all heterosexuals by Jimmy Swaggart 
or Jim Bakker or a heterosexual child molester. 
You've spoken to, and tried to negotiate with, some 
of the top AIDS officials. What is your feeling about 
their handling of the situation? 
have no doubt that they, with one or two excep- 
tions, are persons who are concerned about AIDS, 
moved by the suffering, and would like to see it go 


away. But they're bureaucrats. I believe we've got 
third or fourth-rate scientists in charge of AIDS. 
And it’s been business as usual, and a very sort of 
arrogant ignorance. | call it passive genocide. If you 
see that there is something that you could do to 
prevent or reduce mass suffering or death and you 
choose not to do it, the people are just as dead as if 
you gassed them in a chamber. 

‘What's been lacking in terms of AIDS is the po- 
litical will. The President—this dottering, senile, 
old fool—went through an election campaign in 
which he was never asked once to respond about 
his administration’s handling of AIDS. It’s a very 
complex picture, and there are a lot of villains. But 
fortunately, there are a lot of heroes too. And those 
in the trenches are actually, as you know, shoulder- 
ing a disproportionate share of the burden, 

How much are AIDS organizations like AmFAR 
(American Foundation for AIDS Research) actually 
accomplishing? 

Well, | have profound respect for Mathilde Krim, 
but unfortunately, Dr. Krim is not AmFAR. | have 
no idea what AmFAR is doing. As far as | can tell, 
they're funding things that the NIH (National Insti- 
tutes of Health) would, or is, funding anyway. The 
AIDS Medical Foundation (which evolved into 
AmFAR) was set up to keep alive important re- 
search that was otherwise going without funding, 
and it is not my sense that AMFAR is doing that. 
AmFAR has been overwhelmed by the establish- 
ment. As a taxpayer, | feel that anyone who gives 
money to AFAR is paying their taxes twice, since 
government scientists are pretty much in control of 
what AmFAR funds. 

Almost anything of any consequence that has 


been done in the fight against AIDS has come from 
the lesbian and gay community. | was involved in 
the founding of the Community Research Initiative 
(CRI), which, as far as we can tell, was the first time 
in history that people with a disease have actually 
rolled up their sleeves, taken the bull by the horns, 
and sponsored research that may well save their 
own lives. | had just reached a point where | was 
tired of banging my head up against the wall of fed- 
eral indifference. Let ACT UP (AIDS Coalition to 
Unleash Power) do that. Let everybody else do that. 
Let the President's Commission critique what's al- 
ready in place. | just woke up one day and said, 
“We have the expertise, or access to the expertise, 
in our own community. Let’s do it ourselves. Let us 
become the model that federal treatment research- 
ers need to imitate.” The CRI is in the forefront of 
designing studies which I feel are based on what's 
going on in the real world of AIDS. Like with the 
lipids—more and more people are attributing sig- 
nificant improvement to lipids, and the CRI is the 
only one studying by what mechanisms, and to 
what extent, lipids work. If you look at the federal 
trials, 85 percent of them are still on AZT and the 
rest is pretty much interferon, neither of which 
seem to be very effective. 

You probably have countless stories about hysteria 
and discrimination. How do you feel about Masters 
and Johnson‘s book? Will it have a noticeable ef- 
fect on the general public? 

Well, it’s a double-edged sword. Clearly, that book 
is a glaring example of how to make a quick buck 
off of AIDS. That “Nightline” interview was scary. 
They were in the ozone layer, both of them. But let 
me also be very cynical and say that part of me 


reacts with some glee. AIDS is big business now. 
It's a cottage industry, and you can buy an expert to 
say anything you want about AIDS. There's always 
someone with some credentials willing to say “It’s 
poodles,” “It’s mosquitoes,” “It’s not infectious,” 
etc. But even though | directly pay the price for the 
kind of discrimination and hysteria that comes 
fromall of this, part of me is really impressed by the 
instinctive skepticism that the American public has 
about the pronouncements of AIDS experts, and | 
encourage that. 

What political candidate, if any, do you hold hope 
for when it comes to AIDS? 

With whatever energy | have left over from my 
AIDS political work, I'm supporting the candidacy 
of Jesse Jackson. He's not a perfect candidate, 
there's much room to criticize, but he’s the only 
politician who is addressing AIDS with some pas- 
sion. We've got to get a Democrat this time or all is 
lost. 

Do you ever have moments when you forget that 
you have AIDS? 

No. Never. But believe it or not, I’m happier now 
than | have ever been. I’m a completely different 
person as a result of AIDS. It made me take a very 
painful emotional inventory and realize that I 
wasn’t really happy. | had had 3,000 sex partners, 
but! had never had a lover. What | really wanted to 
do was music, but there was no time for it because | 
was spending all my time in doctors’ offices and 
bathhouses. | have completely altered my life now, 
not out of any sense of morality. | wouldn’t have 
wanted something as catastrophic as AIDS to be 
the catalyst, but that was the card that was dealt, so 
I've tried to make the best of it. So 
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Me ole’ mate, Slasher, had this 
tock 'n roll band, see. What a sound! 
Melt your ole’ lady's hair curlers, it would. 


Soon his music sounded so awful, 
Iwas glad he'd hopped it. 


a ify 
Straight away, Slasher sounds great again. 
‘The drums shake the windows, 


Then Slasher ups and emigrates to Australia, 
doesn't he? But he leaves me 
every recording the band ever made. 


Then the missus buys alll this 
Discwasher stuff, doesn't she? 


The bass gives me ma-in-law migraine. 
The lead guitar makes me fillings drop out, 


‘Whenever I missed the ole’ sod, 
Iplayed his music. But the more Iplayed ‘im, 
the dutfer he sounded. 


Cleans your records, your tapes, your CD's, 
Very scientific 'n all. 


Sounds just like the Slasher I remember! 


A touching testimonial for Discwasher Audio Care products. 


At Discwasher, all our products are specifically 
engineered to leave nothing on the playing surface 
but the sound that was actually meant to be there. 


Without doing any harm to the recording quality. 
The way we see it, you put so much into 
your music collection it makes no sense 
to let dust, dirt or static destroy it. As the 

gentleman above so eloquently observes. 
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Living Colour 
Vivid 
Epic 


Jimi Hendrix used lighter fluid and a 
Zippo on his guitar. Vernon Reid, a 
product of the Hendrix tradition, 
generates all the heat and light you 
could ask for with nothing but flying 
fingers and synaptic lightning- 
flashes. Reid textures his playing, giv- 
ing every chord precise and proper 
weight, imparting a distinctive tim- 
bre, a certain eccentric spin to every 
note, at the most furious tempos. His 
riffing sizzles like oxidizing metal; his 
solos are brilliant databursts, squeeze 





transmissions from over the rainbow 
bridge. 

Until now, Reid’s reputation has 
burned brightest among the jazzbos, 
who picked up on his searing lead 
work with the original lineup of 
drummer Ronald Shannon Jackson's 
Decoding Society, and his album of 
duets with fellow-guitarist Bill Frisell. 
But Reid’s emergence as organizer, 
spokesman, and musical sparkplug of 
New York's Black Rock Coalition sig- 
nalled his true intentions. In a series 
of concerts and club showcases, the 
BRC provided a forum for a new gen- 
eration of black musicians who have 
staked out a territory encompassing 
funk, pop, rap, bop, blues, and 





metal, and walk it like they own every 
inch. But these events’ most indelible 
moments invariably occurred when 
Reid was helming his own evolving 
metarock band, Living Colour. 

Reid and company might still be 
scorching CBGB's while the rest of 
the world gorges on MTV whitebread 
if word-of-mouth hadn't attracted 
Mick Jagger to Living Colour’s gigs. 
Jagger produced a band demo, and 
now he's playing a bit of blues har- 
monica as a guest on Living Colour’s 
debut album. Producer Ed Stasium 
has given the record a crackling, live- 
sounding presence; Reid and crew 
(vocalist Corey Glover, bassist Muzz 
Skillings, drummer Will Calhoun) 


Living Colour 
AC/DC 

Morris Day 
The Divinyls 
Morrissey 

The Byrds 
Hard as Hell 
Chuck Brown 
Johnny Hates Jazz 
Clannad 

Maxi Priest 
liahman Levi 
Merle Haggard 
Dweezil Zappa 
Lester Bowie 
Dudu Pukwana 


provide hard, muscular riffing, flash 
and filigree. The overlaid guitars 
come screaming in like a formation of 
high-tech buzzbombs flying wingtip- 
to-wingtip, and they don’t let up. 
Even the likes of Eddie Van Halen 
might lose some sleep over this stuff. 
But if you've heard Reid, you ex- 
pected that. The surprise is the 
songs. 

Sure, there are the obligatory riff- 
crunchers. There’s “Funny Vibe,” a 
rap/metal hybrid orbiting Hendrix's 
“Third Stone from the Sun.” There are 
also pop songs, driving songs, you 
know, radio songs, strong enough to 
challenge rock radio's tradition of 
blatant racism with something more 
than righteous ideology, namely, 
hooks. “Open Letter (To a Landlord)” 
is soul you can sing in the shower, 
“Glamour Boys” boasts the melodic 
savvy of Ziggy Stardust-vintage Bo- 
wie, and “Broken Hearts” comes on 
like a Stones rockaballad. People 
who know the scope of Living Col- 
ours repertoire say they’re saving the 
really visionary stuff, that this is their 
bid for commercial acceptance. | 
dunno; it sounds pretty vivid to me. 


—Robert Palmer 
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AC/DC 
Blow Up Your Video 
Atlantic 


For those of you who haven't been 
paying much attention, let me let you 
in on a little secret: It’s okay to like 
Heavy Metal these days. Not only is it 
okay, but there is a goddamn HM re- 
vival going on. A&R guys are falling 
all over themselves to sign the latest 
bunch of L.A. tattooed luv boyz. You 
got bands that wannabe Aerosmith, 
bands that wannabe Led Zeppelin. 
(All of them really wannabe the Dolls, 
but that’s so. . . messy.) In the midst of 
all this spandex hysteria rises AC/DC, 
the band upon which lycra refuses to 
stretch, with their 13th album, Blow 
Up Your Video. Now, somewhere 
along the way, “Hard Rock” got con- 
fused with HM. When this happened 
I'll leave to geologists or music schol- 
ars, but our bunch of boys from Down 
Under have found themselves tagged 
as HM. No way, dude. 

AC/DC: No leather, no chains, no 
hair (well, they have hair but it’s 
stringy). They're ugly, short, and ex- 
cept for Angus Young running around 
in those schoolboy shorts, they have 
zero in the image department. Except 
one thing: AC/DC can peel the paint 
off your walls. Blow Up Your Video is 
so boss—it’s like an eleven on the vol- 
ume knob of bossness. They've al- 
ways been great, but they're 
mega-great on this LP. | defy anyone 
not to tap a toe or two during “Nick of 
Time” or “Meanstreak.” AC/DC’s got 
tiffs and they know how to use them. 
From the sputtering start of the hit sin- 
gle “Heatseeker” (finally, a new met- 
aphor for the phallus!) to the party 
anthem “That's the Way | Want to 
Rock and Roll,” this record cooks. 
AC/DC isn’t an important band, 
they’re just a good band. This record 
sounds good real loud, better on 
headphones, and better still at the 
end of the working day. AC/DC's a 
rock ‘n’ roll band, and this is one of 
the better rock ‘n’ roll records this 
year. AC/DC—get ‘em while they're 
trendy. 


—Amy Linden 


Morris Day 
Daydreaming 
Warner 


There are several memorable things 
about Morris Day’s Daydreaming. 
First, there’s the front cover—bathing 


Right: AC/DC’s Angus Young: a man 
and his shorts. Opposite page: Morris 
Day: a man and his Armani jacket. 
Good taste is timeless. 
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London Features 





beauty lying ona runway, and Morris, 
caught between the rock and the hard 
place of his monogrammed jet vs. his 
monogrammed limo. Don’t even 
bother getting Freudian here, there's 
no challenge in it. Back cover—the 
beauty gone, the jet and the limo in a 
téte-a-téte and Morris, sultry, 
dejected. 

Then, there's the matter of the stuff 
in the grooves, songs, | think they call 
them. First two on Side One: “Day- 
dreaming” and “Yo' Luv’—musical 
Chinese food without the fortune 
cookie. As soon as they're finished, 
you don’t remember if you heard ‘em 
or not. Which brings us to “Fishnet,” 
which is also the single. Morris, dear 
Morris, you must be a misogynist at 
heart, advocating fishnet pantyhose, 
for God's sake. Any guy who really 
knows where it’s at knows that stock- 
ings are the thing, infinitely sexier, 
and don’t leave one’s fave female 
open to all sorts of nasty infections. 
Really, Morris—ask the women in 


reach the song “Love Is a Game,” (a 
highly original concept), you roll 
your eyes and say, “Which one? Mo- 
nopoly? Or solitaire?” 

What time is it? A little too late. 


—Sukey Pett 





your life to wear stockings instead, The Divinyls 
and whole new vistas await you. Next Temperamental 
album, maybe you can do a follow- Chrysalis 


up single like “Bustier” or “G- 
String.” 

“Fishnet” segues into “A Man's 
Pride.” Morris, is it any coincidence 
that this is the longest song on the al- 
bum, clocking in ata whopping 7:48? 
It’s got a great schmaltzy intro and 
you can just picture the cue cards say- 
ing “Morris Gets Romantic.” 

“It takes a man to understand a 
man’s pride,” Morris croons. “It’s a 
man’s pride that keeps a mana man.” 
Heavy. 

The tragedy of this song is twofold: 
The music is lovely and you could 
really cry your eyes out to it—if it had 
any substance. It’s a melodic me- 
ringue—melts in your mouth, and it’s 
gone. 

Second is that one gets a sneaking 
suspicion that the title is a, umm, met- 
aphor for something else, and Morris 
just isn’t telling it like 

The opening cut on Side Two, “Are 
You Ready,” shows some funkier po- 
tential but the takeoff is better than the 
landing. It doesn’t deliver. When you 





The past’s a funny place. They do 
things differently there. Here in New 
York, the sun’s just going down, while 
in L.A,, it’s three in the afternoon, and 
in Australia it’s . . . 1978! Listen to the 
Saints, with their ferocious, Stonesy 
rock, played without a hint of irony or 
condescension. Then turn around and 
look at the Divinyls, now on their third 
album and going strong, playing the 
sort of inspired, tuneful pop no one 
seems capable of making anymore. 
Temperamental is in the finest tradi- 
tion of Pauline Murray & the Invisible 
Girls, (good) Blondie, Siouxsie & the 
Banshees, and the Pretenders. Christi- 
na Amphlett has a strong, fearless vo- 
cal presence, almost like a female 
Eddie Cochran, unafraid of whatever 
whoops or hiccups get into the words, 
and her partner, guitarist Mark McEn- 
tee, is a good foil, railing into the 
tunes. Whatever age and country this 
music's from, they make 1988 sound 
dated. 

—Brian Cullman 
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Ebet Roberts 


Worm your way into the Golden Worm Club. 
Pick up an invitation at your local tavern, package-goods 
slore or write The Golden Worm, PO. Box 1451, 
‘Arlington Heights, IL 60006, 





Enjoy Monte Atan—dek respons © 1988 Monte Alban Mezza 80 prootImporied by Baron Brands, Lid, Chica. 
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Morrissey 
Viva Hate 
Sire 


MORE 


iz, | 





| wish | had better news for all the 
long-suffering (and I mean that in the 
kindest way possible) Smiths fans 
who were bummed out by the group’s 
recent breakup and were looking for- 
ward to Morrissey’s solo album, but 
the plain fact is that without guitarist/ 
composer Johnny Marr at his side, the 
mahatma of mope rock seems to have 
gone out for a nice depressing stroll 
without noticing that he didn’t have a 
stitch to wear. During the five years 
that the Smiths made records, Marr 
and bass player Andy Rourke and 
drummer Mike Joyce were usually 
able to take Morrissey’s frightfully un- 
songlike words and dress them prop- 
erly for exposure to the outside world. 
That Morrissey himself always 
sounded both aloof and uncomfort- 
able (I honestly cannot think ofasingle 
rock-era lead singer with less rhythm) 
was, | think, one of the primary rea- 
sons for the group's effectiveness; the 
great gulf between his one-dimen- 
sional vocals and the band’s multi- 
textured musical backing gave the 
Smiths a unique, often mesmerizing 
tension. Unfortunately, that tension is 
almost completely absent from Viva 
Hate. 

The insurmountable problem here 
is that the music and arrangements by 
bass player (and former Smiths engi- 
neer) Stephen Street simply aren't 
very imaginative. On cut after cut, 
Morrissey croons on and on about, er, 
the usual things on his mind (trying to 
comment on Morrissey’s choice of 
subject matter is like trying to criticize 
Jesse Jackson's candidacy, so I'll just 
stay out of it, if you don’t mind), but 
the backing tracks are too sluggish 
and plodding to stir up any sparks. To 
his partial credit, Street does try to be 
different; almost half the songs fea- 
ture a string section, and there's a hint 
of hi-tech machinery at work on 
songs like “Alsatian Cousin” and “I 
Don't Mind If You Forget Me”—but 
the music never gets focused, and 
Morrissey does nothing to help ex- 
cept be his usual morose self. Not so 
oddly enough, the sole memorable 








tune here, “Suedehead,” succeeds 
only because it sounds very much like 
something we've heard before— 
namely, the Smiths’ “Stop Me If You 
Think You've Heard This One Be- 
fore.” “Me, without clothes?” asks 
Morrissey near the end of side one. “A 
nation turns its back and gags.” 
You said it, chum, not me. 


—Billy Altman 


The Byrds 
Never Before 
Re-Flyte 


Mingus is supposed to have re- 
marked, on the passing of Charlie 
Parker, “If Bird was a gunslinger, 
there'd be a whole lot of dead copy- 
cats.” Well, if the original Byrds had 
been gunslingers, Tom Petty and the 
Heartbreakers, R.E.M., and the 
whole chiming-Rickenbackers bri- 
gade would be pushing up daisies; 
even certain ex-Beatles would be 
walking with a limp, their penance 
for the stylistic plagiarism of “And 
Your Bird Can Sing.” 


R 


NEVE! 
BEFORE 


e& w 


Never Before isn’t exactly the Great 
Lost Byrds Album. Flight leader Jim 
(Roger) McGuinn is represented pri- 
marily by several astonishing electric 
12-string riffs and solos. In lieu of 
McGuinn originals, you get: Three 
fine-as-good-wine Gene Clark folk- 
rockers, which were apparently left 
off the original Byrds albums to make 
room for Bob Dylan and Pete Seeger 
covers, over the band’s protests. 
Three David Crosby originals, two of 
them superior, visionary future-pop, 
the third, “Triad,” an overripe hippie 
love-pad ballad which McGuinn 
quite rightly pruned from the track 
lineup of The Notorious Byrd Broth- 
ers, a move that hastened Crosby's 
departure from the band. 

Five out of six isn’t bad at all. Plus, 
you get the genuinely legendary early 
mockup of “Eight Miles High,” 
sounding rawer, more spontaneous, 
than the classic single; “Mr. Tambou- 
rine Man’ in true stereo; a splendid, 
previously unreleased “It’s All Over 
Now, Baby Blue”; and the McGuinn/ 
Crosby psych-bellringer “Why,” with 


an intensely focused laserbeam-gui- 
tar solo that damn near outshines the 
sun. Did I say five out of six? More like 
nine out of ten, sounding younger 
than yesterday in brand-new mixes 
approved by the original band. Even 
if you've never ordered an album (or 
cassette) by mail, you'll probably 
want to make an exception, since 
that’s the only way you can acquire 
this gem: $9.98 plus $1.25 postage 
and handling from Publisher's Central 
Bureau, Dept. 198, One Champion 
‘Avenue, Avenel, New Jersey 07001- 
2301. 


—Robert Palmer 


Various Artists 
Hard as Hell 
Profile 


London is no longer burning with 
boredom as the Clash claimed in ‘78. 
Now the city with no career opportu- 
nities for many is aflame with the 
sound that simultaneously screams 
“No Future” and “Paid in Full.” A 
couple of years ago, hip hop crept in 
through club mixes of New York sin- 
gles, then spread to the ubiquitous 
but illicit pirate radio stations, and 
lastly to Capital Radio One, which 
was forced by popular demand to 
program the new dope beat. 

Hard as Hell, released in London 
early last year, sends hip hop State- 
side. As would be expected in the 
initial phases of transplaning any 
cultural expression, much of Lon- 
dons rap crews’ approach and attitude 
are copped, errr, sampled from their 
New York predecessors. Overlord X is 
a cross between Public Enemy's Uzi- 
whipping boldness (complete with 
Flavor-Flavesque frenzy) and Run- 
D.M.C.’s hardline rocked-out decla- 
rations, Thrash-pack sound like 
Beastie clones, while Lady Sugar 
Sweet must've learned from Roxanne 
Shanté how to dis suckers with such 
icy aplomb. 

Derek B. and Asher D. & Daddy 
Freddy indicate that a distinct “Lon- 
don school” may well be in the offing. 
Provided B.’s rhymes mature into 
more provocative reasonings, his 





lazy E-Z Q style—cut here with a 
Jacksons sample (what! not James 
Brown??)—may just put his beats at 
the head of his class. Meanwhile, by 
tub-a-dubbing a wiser and deffer mix 
of b-boy drum ‘n’ bass with ragamuf- 
fin rap that side of Shinehead, D. & 
Freddy have already secured tenure 
as hip hop’s resident reggae meisters. 
If you're as yet unconvinced that this 
fusion is dance music’s future, there 
oughta be more fire in time. 


—Ben Mapp 


Chuck Brown and 

the Soul Searchers 

Any Other Way to Go?/Live at 
the Crystal Skate 

Rhythm Attack 


Like its cousin hip hop, go go is a re- 
cent product of a tangled interna- 
tional genealogy. When U.S. R&B 
and soul music rode radiowaves to Ja- 
maica, the musicians there heard it 
through the ears of their own tradi- 
tions and literally turned the beats 


around, deepened the bass, and 
streamlined the guitar parts and horn 
charts even further, creating reggae. 
Then when reggae’s dub offshoot pro- 
duced toasters who rapped over port- 
able sound systems at parties and 
street gatherings and dance halls, it 
echoed across this country’s north- 
eastern ghettoes to yield hip hop in 
NY and go go in DC. 

Unlike hip hop, go go refracts mu- 
sical ghosts not with a turntable and 
pieces of vinyl and a deejay, but with 
a full swinging band blaring across 
timelines. Maybe that’s one reason 
hip hop’s lyrics are increasingly self- 
obsessed and sado-masochistic, and 
go go’s still dwell on the ancient 
moves of love songs. Ina way, it’s as if 
go go and hip hop are mirror images 
of black musical history. 

In the beginning, of course, was the 
beat, and that’s what's really happen- 
ing in go go—hypnotic, propulsive, 
assertive, demanding. Because it's 
live rather than recorded, it bypasses 
the toasters and hearkens instead to 
the revue-style performances of Afri- 
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Got 
enough 
ice? 


Albert 
Collins 


The Iceman 


“The most 
powerful blues 
guitarist in 
the world? 


Musician 


Cooling off America 
all summer long 


Sunday, May 29 
Detroit, Meadowbrook 


Monday, May 30 
‘Toronto, Ontario Place 
Thursday, June 2 

Washington, Wolftrap 


Friday, June 3 
Philadelphia, Chestnut Cabaret 


Saturday, June 4 
New York, Beacon Theater 


Friday, June 10 
Boston, The Channel 


‘Thursday, August 18 
Chicago, Ravinia Festival 


Friday, September 2 
Seattle, Bumbershoot Festival 


Sunday, September 11 
San Francisco Blues Festival 


Saturday, September 17 
Monterey Jazz Festival 


Sunday, September 18. 
Long Beach Blues Festival 


Subject to change. Check local Hating, 
Additional dates to be announced. 
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can popsters like Sunny Adé and Nico 
Mbarga and Fela Kuti. Especially in 
the talented hands of vocalist/guitarist 
Chuck Brown & Co., songs slither and 
bounce into and out of one another, 
odd jumpcuts that flash like a whip 
from skewed Ellington swing to 
pumping T-Bone Walker blues to up- 
dated James Brown/Sly Stone funk to 
Louis-Jordan-via-the-Neville-Broth- 
ers mambo to the Woody Wood- 
pecker song to TV-noir before you've 
registered just what's being done to 
you. 

Brown, with his lithe and limber 
Soul Searchers, forces your brain to 
spin out on the dancefloor while 
you're wiping the sweat out of your 
eyes, and he does this better than just 
about anybody. Which figures, since 
he was one of the format’s prime fash- 


Above: Johhny Hates Jazz. 
Calvin Hayes, Clark Datchler, Mike 
Nocito. 
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ioners way before its media moment 
in the sun a couple of years back. This 
CD is double-density, two LPs’ (one 
live, the other studio) worth of 
punchy, punched-up fragments that 
whirl and blur into a meaningful 
whole of prismatically reflective mu- 
sic. So grab a copy, warn the neigh- 
bors you'll be having a few friends 
over for a couple of days, and get 
ready to party till you drop. 


—Gene Santoro 


Johnny Hates Jazz 
Tum Back the Clock 
Virgin America 


Johnny Hates Jazz? Well, Hank likes 
jazz, and from the git, there are plenty 
of reasons to hate Johnny Hates Jazz. 
They commit many cardinal musical 
sins, like being satisfied to have 
reached page three of their MIDI 


handbook, and figuring they now 
know everything there is to know 
about their new synths. This is evi- 
dent from the first note. So everything 
has a basic beat and it’s all in synch, 
and so what? 

This lack of musical vision turns 
into a version of cop-a-beat, ranging 
from the title track’s modified Allan 
Parsons MOR to one that might be 
good for a mindless wiggle (a bit slow 
for my money) on the single, “Shat- 
tered Dreams.” They flirt with scat- 
tered pale-blue-eyed soul 
conventions, upbeat Chic on “! Don’t 
Want to Be a Hero,” reggaefied on 
“Don’t Let It End This Way,” H&O 
ballad on “Listen.” It would be déja 
vu, except that | HAVE heard it be- 
fore. Of course all is forgivable with 
good songs, but Johnny Hates Jazz 
begs that one, too. Every song is a 
string of clichés. 

Johnny Hates Jazz could shape up 
as a hefty MOR-type hit, but remem- 
ber: Middle of the road means never 





having to say anything. Musically or 
lyrically. 


—Hank Bordowitz 


Clannad 
Sirius 
RCA 


The production runs thick and deep 
on Clannad’s new album, and that’s 
both good and bad. Having popped 
out of Ireland a few years back under 
the aegis of Bono his eldritch self, the 
five members who make up Clannad 
(three Brennans, two Duggans) like to 
dip themselves in mists and mysti- 
cism, with swirling arrangements 
buoying up their full-throated vocals 
and very serious lyrics. The effect can 
be gorgeous and at their best they 
make Stevie Nicks sound like a substi- 
tute math teacher. 

For this go-round they've hooked 





up with a couple of El Lay producers, 
Greg Ladanyi and drummer Russ 
Kunkel (who does double duty here), 
not to mention guest shots by J.D. 
Souther and the Eighties’ very own 
Cristopher Cross, Bruce Hornsby. The 
effect...well, the effect’s a little 
weird. The effects like a beautiful an- 
tique table that some schmoe decided 
to cover with three layers of Lucite 
varnish. | mean, | like this album, but 
it took me about ten listens to get past 
the production and figure that out. 

There's no denying that Sirius is a 
voluptuous listen: They've gone for 
the super-cinematic feel, which 
means that you actually get the sound 
of waves crashing in “Skellig” (that’s 
the Skellig Isles, Jack) and rainstorms 
on “White Fool.” Beyond the ono- 
matopoeia, though, it’s basically an 
attempt to match Clannad’s lyrical in- 
tensity with grandstanding art-pop. 
Hell, sometimes it works—“Skellig” 
and “Sirius,” among other tracks, 
achieve the massive emotions of a 
Gaelic ‘Til Tuesday. At other times, 
though, the ponderous lyrics and in- 
flated production just sound like this 
year’s AOR bimbo-luxe, as if we 
needed another Yes. And on two 
songs, there’s Bruce Hornsby. God, | 
hate Bruce Hornsby. 

The best moments here work both 
because and in spite of the produc- 
tion, like on the beautiful “Second 
Nature,” when bagpipes suddenly 
skirl up through the mix. It’s a heart- 
stopper, this; it’s what made me listen 
to the album again. It’s like watching 
a sapling sprout through lacquer. 


—Ty Burr 


Maxi Priest 
Maxi 
10 Records 


Ijahman Levi 
Forward Rastaman 
Tree Roots 


Maxi’s ministry focuses on the in- 
ner emotional aspects of personal re- 
lationships. With his “Wild World” 
cover opening, and “Goodbye to 
Love Again” soon following, Maxi 
shows that when left lonely by a lover, 





he’s not too macho to shed a tear 
about it. He captures love's joys just 
as convincingly, and with lines like “I 
got you where you got me,” he gives 
the impression that he really is as slick 
as he’s produced and packaged. 

The “roots” can be found in the 
form of Sly Dunbar’s dubwise drum- 
beats, which run like a thread through 
the disc’s made-for-Top 40, synth- 
steeped melodies. “Marcus” and 
“How Can We Ease the Pain?” (a 
moving duet with Beres Hammond) 
keep the light, lovers sound con- 
sciously tied to a sense of purpose and 
social responsibility. Maxi is the 
sweet fruit from a branch of reggae 
that’s breaking barriers to top the 
Pops. 

Forward Rastaman attempts to sat- 
isfy the hunger for in there, outright 
roots-rockers, but its uneven sound 
doesn’t satiate. Ijahman’s muse is in 
the tradition of the biblical Levites, 
whose role was to ritualistically link 
Israel up to Spirit and to vank all devil 
disciples. This disc points out that 
ljahman is still more adept at the for- 
mer; his reverential croon is mis- 
guided when tackling “Stones, 
Bullets and Fire” and “Living in the 
Streets.” Only with the testifying and 
extolling of “Guess Who a Jah Jah” 
does Ijahman compellingly reveal the 
ecumenical mission he began with 
1978's introspective Haile | Hymn. 
Otherwise, Rastaman’s roots are too 
fragmented and shallow to effect lis- 
tener transcendence. “Fisherman & 
Singerman Are Friends” injects a bit 
of metaphysical symbolism into the 
mix, but for righteous uplift take a bite 
outta Maxi. 

—Ben Mapp 





SEE HOW THEY GROW 
PREFAB SPROUT 


"FROM LANGLEY PARK TO MEMPHIS” 


“Each song merits an essay. Each glows and glitters. Every melody 
stretches back into a sublime depth of emotional complexity yet is 
spangled with jokes and hooks that don’t let go: Praise must be lavished 
on arranger Thomas Dolby who has, once again, decorated singer Paddy 
McAloon’s interior with stunning designs.” 

—Sounds 


“A superb, ‘high-kickin’ dandy’ of an LP destined to remain at the front 
of a discerning record collection for years to come...” 
—Record Mirror 


“From Langley Park To Memphis’ has gold stamped all over its grooves 
with McAloon’s talents complimented by a stylish and well-reasoned 
approach from the rest of the band.” 

—WMusic Week 


THE BRILLIANT NEW ALBUM FROM PREFAB SPROUT. 


ON EPIC RECORDS, CASSETTES AND COMPACT DISCS. 








Merle Haggard 
Chill Factor 
Epic 


New tradition, old tradition, any old 
way you choose it, Merle Haggard is 
a country music category unto him- 
self. Any guy that lists his prison rec- 
ord (along with pardon by then-gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan) in his official 
bio has gotta be doing something 
right. Over the years, Haggard has 
consistently put out good albums, 
and Chill Factor is no exception. Yet 
this is more than just another good 
Merle Haggard record. His gone-to- 
hell-and-back voice is sounding bet- 
ter the growlier it gets. 

Haggard wrote nine of the eleven 
songs on the album, and he’s backed, 
as always, by the most exalted Strang- 
ers. The simple, understated produc- 
tion surrounds Haggard with more 
than a touch of blues, and a stronger 
jazz influence than on previous re- 
cordings. “Twinkle, Twinkle Little 
Star” features Jordanaires-style back- 
ground singing, taking a sweet love 
song and turning it into a plaintive 
gospel cum doo-wop workout. A de- 
ceptive urgency is Chill Factor’s 
strength. While it seems that Haggard 
is just going ‘bout business, his rough 
voice is wrapped around the songs 
and keeps the flame down low, just a 


notch from a steady boil. Haggard 
throws in a little politicizin’ for good 
measure ("1929"), taking a nice stab 
at Reaganomics—this from the man 
who once bragged of being an Okie 
from Muskogee. Now he’s wondering 
if we are indeed living in the year of 
the Great Depression. 

The title track is a bleak, stark ac- 
count of love gone cold, and there’s a 
forlorness in even the more light- 
hearted tracks. While acknowledging 
his encroaching age, he's also taking 
stock of what the years have taught 
him. Singing to a younger woman (in 
“Man from Another Time”), “I'm old 
fashioned music, I'm old fashioned 
wine, a pilgrim like Jesus, but in no 
way divine,” this is Haggard hitting 
middle age not with a whimper but a 
bang. 

Some might figure that Chill Factor, 
with its back-to-basics moodiness, is 
Haggard’s foray into the “New Tradi- 
tionalists” scene (Randy Travis, 
George Strait, et al), all the rage now 
in Nashville. Hey, them boys are real 
good—but Merle ain't gotta go back 
to his roots, ‘cause he's never left 
them. 


—Amy Linden 


Right: Merle Haggard. Any guy that 
lists his prison record in his bio has 
gotta be doing something right. 











Like A Snapshot From Old Friends 


From 1964 until 1974, the Siegel-Schwall Band were a Chicago institution, At 
the forefront of the 1960s blues revival, they pioneered a lighthearted, 
folk-inspired interpretation of the blues that was both unique and enduring, 
from their first performances on Chicago's South Side to encores with the San 
Francisco Symphony, and spanning 11 albums. 

In 1987, the Siegel-Schwall Band reunited for their first performance in 
more than a decade at a sold out Vic Theater in Chicago and on a live radio 
broadcast. Now ‘that special performance is available on Alligator Records/ 


Cassettes/Compact Discs. 


rae_Siegel= Schall REUNION CONCERT 











Dweezil Zappa 

My Guitar Wants to Kill Your 
Momma 

Columbia 


“The disgusting stink of a too loud 
electric guitar: Now that’s my idea of 
a good time.”"—Frank Zappa 

Yeah, Frank's always had his finger 
on what was cool about hard rock 
guitar, from the relentless soloing in 
“Willie the Pimp” through to the Sab- 
bath-like power dirge of “Filthy Ha- 
bits” (from Sleep Dirt). But Frank's 
been playing it less and less lately, 
preferring to leave the job to hired 
youngsters and Synclaviers. Since na- 
ture abhors a vacuum, it’s not surpris- 
ing that son Dweezil's new record 
would seem (at face value) to borrow 
heavily from the inspiration of Dad, 


starting with “My Guitar Wants to Kill 
Your Mama” down to the final track’s 
“Nasty Bizness.” However, some- 
thing's fishy. 
“When a guitar was heard (usually on 
the blues or country blues items | was 
collecting), its function bore little re- 
semblance to today’s collection of pa- 
thetic lick-spewage and freeze-dried 
stereotypifications.” FZ 

My Guitar... is a record which 
spits in the face of father Frank’s 
quote. From its blustering Ratt-like 
production to the stupefying collec- 
tion of guitar licks nicked from Eddie 
Van Halen by way of Steve Vai, 
Dweezil's newest platter bears all the 
earmarks of what one might expect 
from the typical eighteen-year-old 
guitar junky who hangs out at the lo- 
Cal music store on weekends crushing 
the morale of proprietor and patron 
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alike with his endless renditions of the 
“Eruption” solo or “Round and 
Round.” 

Unlike Ratt, Dweezil sings not of 
screwing women but of inane and ob- 
vious “positive force” ideals like 
“Stay away from drugs or they'll take 
you to your grave,” “No more giving 
money to preachers on TV,” and, the 
best, “World peace NOW!” Like Ratt, 
Dweezil can’t sing worth a lick. 
“How could any information {of mu- 
sical history] be useful to a musical 
world that accepts concepts like... 
the Prettiest Guitar Player in the 
World?” —FZ 

Dweezil is a good-looking guy. The 
cover photography portrays him a la 
Rick Springfield—fit for mounting on 
the cover of GQ. 

“They call me dirty... from the al- 

ley,” are lyrics from the title track. 
They stick in his mouth and, | bet, 
Frank's. 
“And then that little guy with his first 
guitar. . . gets a record contract (with 
an advance ten times bigger than 
yours) and makes an album (with a 
bigger budget than yours because 
he’s going to be the next big thing ac- 
cording to the executives at the com- 
pany and they don’t mind spending a 
little extra for real talent).”—FZ 

It’s quite probable that in the world 
of Frank Zappa, Dweezil is the Anti- 
christ. 





—George C. Smith 


Lester Bowie’s Brass 
Fantasy 

Twilight Dreams 
Venture/Virgin 


Dudu Pukwana 
Inthe Townships 
Earthworks/Virgin 


There’s something endearing about 
so-called avant-garde musicians who 
figure out that populism doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean popular when it comes 
to music, What happens then is they 
get real comfortable with the verna- 
cular and tell people some funny sto- 
ties like they never heard before. Take 


Lester Bowie; he’s earned his due as 
the goateed satirist of the Art Ensem- 
ble of Chicago, but he’s also a trum- 
peter who's paid his dues under 
carnival tents and in chicken-scratch 
blues and R&B gigs. Now, Bowie also 
leads Brass Fantasy, a nine-piece 
brass band that likes to dress in or- 
ange tails and hot pink sequined lab 
coats. 

On Twilight Dreams, Brass Fantasy 
weaves between the more billowy ar- 
rangements of “Duke's Fantasy” and 
the title track, and rave-ups like 
“Thriller” and trombonist Frank La- 
cy’s house-music-sounding “I Am 
with You.” The music, like his attire, 
is adorned in ways that keep you 
wondering, “Is Bowie serious? Does 
he really mean to treat ‘Thriller’ like it 
was Tin Pan Alley fodder for a march- 
ing band, or turn ‘Personality’ into a 
giggling, celebratory N’Awlins 
romp?” Yeah, he probably does, 
since the marching band is one of 
those old-time community institu- 
tions that always merited Junior Jay- 
Cee support or buried people. And if 
Bowie knows two things, it’s folks and 
high camp. 

Dudu Pukwana, a South African 
alto and soprano saxist who's lived in 
exile in London for 24 years, opts for 
alto on this early Seventies recording 
reissued by Virgin. In the Township 
virtually jumps out of the grooves, it’s 
so live and direct. Blending the me- 
lodic lilt of African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church-influenced South 
African choral music with the tart, 
tricky harmonies of bebop and the 
tonal tenacity of Ayleresque free jazz, 
Pukwana and his mates (fellow emi- 
grés and members of the Blue Notes) 
‘come across with a rag-tag precision 
that’s as thoroughly compelling as it is 
gritty. Where Bowie goes uptown on 
a prank, Pukwana hangs on the cor- 
ner talkin’ shit with his buddies—in 
this case the late trumpeter Mongezi 
Feza. Their solos virtually carom off 
‘one another, but Pukwana takes cen- 
ter stage with probing lines that en- 
compass, without quoting, Rollins, 
Ayler, Coleman, and Adderley. And 
Pukwana does it all with the cathartic 
joy of a bluesman talkin’ about the 
long road home. 


—Don Palmer 








NICK LOWE Pinker and Prouder 
than Previous (Columbia) Plainer and 
Poorer than Previous is more like it. 
Lowe lives up to his nickname, 
“Basher,” by knocking out a set of 
tunes that, for the large part, sound as 
if little care or thought was put into 
them. The best moments all share 
contributions from talented friends: a 
rave-up of Graham Parker's “Black 
Lincoln Continental,” the Cajun- 
blues feel that the Fabulous Thunder- 
birds bring to “(You're My) Wildest 
Dream,” a take of John Hiatt’s “Love 
Gets Strange” with lovely Beatlesque 
touches; the crisp production by 
Dave Edmunds on “Lover's Jambo- 
ree,” proves that Nick should never 
have told his ex-partner to “Stick It 
Where the Sun Don’t Shine’—the 
track's contrast with the rest of the 
record proves just how much Lowe, a 
great producer of other acts, needs 
some outside guidance himself. I'm 
beginning to wonder if the Jesus of 
Cool is becoming a lazy Judas. 
—Rob Patterson 


TREAT HER RIGHT Treat Her Right 
(RCA) Emerging in 1986 from less 
successful Boston bands, and armed 





with the Chess Records catalogue in 
general and Muddy Waters’ influence 
in particular, Treat Her Right recorded 
some eight-track demos to release as 
acalling card. But the quartet, relying 
‘on two sparse guitars, a wailing harp, 
and a cocktail drum kit, so captured 
their contemporary understanding of 
the blues that now, two years later, 
these demos show up on a major la- 
bel, sounding as new and authentic 
as when first cut. Treat Her Right 
know how to keep it simple and re- 
freshingly unsophisticated. 

—Tony Fletcher 


SANDY DENNY The North Star 
Grassman and the Ravens (Carthage) 
Carthage has reissued the debut solo 
album of a woman whose extraordi- 
nary voice could modulate from a 
spectral whisper to a steely wail. 
Richard Thompson produced and 
played unobtrusively on this, her best 
album. It has a deceptive simplicity, 


‘Above: Nick Lowe: the Jesus of Cool 
turns into a lazy Judas. 
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in lieu of the grandiose arrangements 
that muck up her later records. Irish 
tradition (“Black Waterside”), Dylan 
(“Down in the Flood”), and rock ‘n’ 
roll (“Let's Jump the Broomstick”) all 
get their due, but the best things here 
are Denny's “John the Gun,” a pow- 
erful antiwar statement, and several 
tantalizing songs (“Wretched 
Wilbur,” “The North Star Grassman”) 
addressed to some nameless tortured 
seeker. 

—Mark Fleischmann 


MARK ISHAM The Moderns 
soundtrack (Virgin) A stylish, very 
stylized score to Alan Rudolph’s sty!- 
ish, lunatic film. Tangos, ballades, 
and boulevardier songs as filtered 
through Debussy. Violins slink 
around corners like stray cats, a Billy 
Boy Arnold poster hangs outside the 
café, and the spirit of Josephine Baker 
is everywhere. This is how the Paris of 
the 1920's should have sounded. 
—Brian Cullman 


3 MUSTAPHAS 3 Shopping (Shana- 
chie) Imagine the Three Stooges host- 
ing a National Geographic series on 
ethno-pop, and you've got Shopping. 
These fezzed Balkans combine a va- 
riety of Mideastern and European tra- 
ditional ethnic music with American 








Above: 3 Mustaphas 3 face Mecca. 


rock and rap, making their new rec- 
ord an ethnomusicologist’s dream (or 
nightmare) come true. On their previ- 
ous albums, the Mustapha Brothers 
unleashed a whirling tizzy of percus- 
sive fury with violins, cellos, accordi- 
ans, bouzoukis, finger cymbals, hand 
drums, and darboukas in a straight 
traditional music setting. With Shop- 
ping, they broaden their musical hor- 
izons to include rock references and 
rap muse. The Mustaphas take you 
into a supermarket of sound, and feed 
your heads on their international 
shopping spree. 

—Bruce Warren 


DEACON BLUE Raintown (Colum- 
bia) This Scottish group's debut is a 
listener's delight, yet a reviewer's 
frustration—no easy comparisons, no 
simple descriptions, no trendy affilia- 
tions, because few other acts make 
such surprisingly timeless, sophisti- 
cated, and genuinely emotional pop 
music these days. Singer and writer 
Ricky Ross pens picturesque lyrics 
and melodies from simple yet striking, 
ideas and delivers them with a sin- 
cere, unaffected soulfulness. He's 
backed by playing that’s rich yet 
never high-caloric. This is pop that 
never panders, as appealing yet re- 
spectable as the best work of Elton 
John and Bernie Taupin, with at least 
‘one potential classic in “When Will 
You (Make My Telephone Ring),” a 
soul-stirrer of the sort pop radio 
should embrace—music so vivid you 
don’t need video to give you the pic- 
tures. 

—Rob Patterson 


BLACK GIRLS Black Girls (Tom Tom) 
Using violin, acoustic guitar, and pi- 
ano, these three (white) girls from 
North Carolina draw on jazz, folk, 
and classical roots to present an 
eclectic and highly intriguing five- 


track debut. Though at times overly 
ambitious and poorly arranged, there 
are hints of absolute greatness within, 
most noticeably on “Queen Anne,” a 
ballad in which Dana Kletter’s vocals 
lean toward the sultry peaks of Nico 
and Marianne Faithfull. In the mean- 
time, the underlying aggression in the 
lyrics and tunes is a signal that these 
girls are no soft touch. 

—Tony Fletcher 


THE DAMNED Light at the End of the 
Tunnel (MCA) The Damned were al- 
ways an acquired taste. Never really 
given their due by critics, they were 
nonetheless responsible for some of 
the early punk scene’s more rousing 
singles. Light at the End of the Tunnel 
will thrill the already converted, and 
quite possibly make a Damned fan 
out of a skeptic. Covering the group’s 
history from the late, lamented Stiff 
days (“New Rose,” “Neat, Neat, 
Neat”), this two-record set contains 
CD mixes as well as B sides. Never 
considered a “seminal” band, the 
Damned were a lot of fun, and this 
record shows why. Everything you’ve 
always wanted from them (with one 
small bitch—couldn’t they have it 
cluded Captain Sensible’s solo sin- 
gles, just for the hell of it?). 

—Amy Linden 
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Column by John Leland 


Samantha Fox’s “Naughty Girls 
(Need Love Too)" (Jive/RCA) is ad- 
vanced Svengali-ism: a song that de- 
means the singer. Unless Fox really 
thinks of herself as a “naughty girl” 
(an appellation offensive more for its 
Cutesiness than its antifeminism), Full 
Force—the writers, producers, 
backup singers, and arguably the full- 
est bosoms behind the record— 
created the tag and got her to live it, 
transforming her image from slutty 
wild thing to vulnerable, repentant, 
slutty wild thing. This may be an even 
deader dead end—like, say, a dead 
end in Bayonne, New Jersey—but the 
cast exploits its possibilities, playing 
easy sexuality against the love thing 
without letting one cancel the other. 
Fox presides over the contest with the 
hopeless request, “Baby, don’t let me 
be misunderstood,” Full Force quote 
harmonies from their own records, 
and the tune is as undeniable as the 
stuff they do with Lisa Lisa. This is a 
great pop single, as temporary and 
tacky as you could want it to be. I find 
Samantha Fox's claim that she gave 
all the other guys casual sex but with 
me wants true love a little scary, but 
that’s dancefloor fantasy, isn’t it? Isn't 
it? 


Doug E. Fresh, the most entertaining 
vegetarian in hip hop, returns after a 


hiatus with “Keep Risin’ to the Top’’/ 
“Guess? Who?” (Reality), his best sin- 
gle since “The Show.” Like all of 
intervening records, this one’s as con- 
fusing as it is smooth. The A-side rap 
starts off like a sexual come-on, then 
moves to higher love, announces that 
“plans are made to be broken,” and 
winds up a statement of professional 
intent. The B-side is manic rock stuff. 








On “Party People,” a stirring collec- 
tion of samples and beats by Royal 
House, group leader Todd Terry un- 
derstood the connection between 
dumb machines and dumb human 
fun, and exploited the monotony that 
recurs in second-generation house 
music to create an anthem for late- 
Eighties clubs: plastic, redundant, 
and indomitable, at home with its 
own alienation. Now on his own, as 
the Todd Terry Project, he does it 
again, with “Bango”/“Back to the 
Beat” (Fresh), a pair of rhythmic nur- 
sery rhymes that milk a beat the way a 
Bon Jovi song milks a melody. Like 
“Party People,” “Bango” is instantly 
familiar, a novelty record with no 
novelty value other than that ascribed 
to it by the voracity of club goers. 
Which is considerable. Like any good 
contemporary theorist, Todd Terry 
knows that if you exploit redundancy 
just once, you aren't really trying. 


If M/A/RIR/S's “Pump Up the Vol- 
ume,” arguably the most important 





dance record of last year, outgrew its 
stature as a Public Enemy tribute, a 
bunch of eager newcomers took up 
the slack, making hip hop singles that 
either borrow from or are openly de- 
rivative of Public Enemy's sound and 
stance. J.V.C. Force's "Strong Island” 
(B-Boy) takes its title and, most impor- 
tant, its sense of suburban 
neighborhood pride from a digital 
sample lifted off PE’s “Rebel Without 
a Pause,” and mixes a hard monotone 
horn riff with a hard monotone rap to 
create an accomplished rawness that 
sounds like it might never quit. The 
Rhythm Radicals, from Philadelphia, 
turn to Public Enemy for samples, vo- 
cabulary, and beat, as if the next best 
thing to “Bring the Noise” is a record 
that sounds and feels almost exactly 
like it. Their “Dig the Move” (April) 
comes so close that a fool or a parent 
probably can’t tell the difference; but 
it’s also constitutionally secondary 
enough that a wise man or a kid can 
hear the line, “They're trying to bum 
rush my reality,” and smile indul- 
gently, knowing that sometimes a 
soundalike really is almost as good as 
the real thing. 





It may be poor sportsmanship to kick 
rock radio when it’s down, but it’s 
also pretty easy to blame AOR and 
CHR programmers for the following: 
not making Salt-n-Pepa’s “Push It” a 
No. 1 single, not playing E.U.’s “Da 
Butt,” and not making Natalie Cole’s 








Samantha Fox 


“Pink Cadillac” (Manhattan) a No. 1 
pop hit. With a killer house groove 
and Springsteen's most playful lyrics 
in years, Cole's record should be as 
surefire as anything on Michael Jack- 
son's Bad. Afterall, it's more exciting. 
And people wonder why rack radio is 
so barren. 


First Priority, the Brooklyn indepen- 
dent label that scored an unlikely ra- 
dio hit with the Audio Two's primal 
“Top Billin’ " (“That's how it is/You 
can ask Giz/I stole your girl while you 
were in prison”), has joined the Atlan- 
tic roster but stayed hard, with M.C. 
Lyte’s “10% Dis,” 12 inches of nasti- 
ness. After three minutes of abuse, di- 
rected at rapper Antoinette (“1 Got an 
Attitude”), Lyte says, “This ain’t as 
hard as M.C. Lyte can get/As a matter 
of fact, you ain’t seen nothing yet.” 
This is cold. 





The collapsing of musical history 
through digital sampling allows rap- 
pers to serve up eras as casually as 
classic rock radio. On “You Gots to 
Chill” (Fresh), Long Islanders EPMD 
hit on Kool and the Gang's “Jungle 
Boogie” and something else, and re- 
capture that psychedelic funk sound 
of the mid-Seventies even without the 
clothes or cover art. With the rappers 
deadpanning in the style Rakim made 
popular, this has the unhealthy, acid 
feel of P-Funk’s trippy adventures. 
Even if it doesn’t go as far. 


MORE NICE THINGS 


Mighty M.C.'s, “Lolita” (Straight Up) 
Joe Church, “I Can’t Wait Too Long 
(Let Somebody Love You)” (Sleeping 
Bag) 

Colonel Abrams, “Nameless” (MCA) 
Jungle Brothers, “Because | Got It 
Like That” (Warlock) 

Live!, “Give It Here” (Bassment) 
3-D, “From Da Giddy-Up"/"Once 
More You Hear the Dope Stuff” (Hill- 
top Hustlers) 

Supersonic JJ Fad, “Another Ho” 
(Dream Team) 

Lightnin Lee and Poppy P, “Big Time 
Chillin” (Cut Up!) 

Funkmaster Wizard Wiz, “I Ain't Wid 
Dat” & “Grand Concourse & 138th” 
(Tuff City) 

Pet Shop Boys, “Always on My Mind” 
(EMI America) 

Grandmaster Hot Day with the Im- 
perial Wizard, “Hot Day Is Burnin’ ” 
(Tuff City) 

Davy D, “Clap Your Hands” (Def Jam) 
De La Soul, “Freedom of Speak” & 
“Plug Tunin’ ” (Tommy Boy) 

Prince Quick Mix, “Good Foot” 
(Asoma) 

Bomb the Bass, “Beat Dis” (4th & 
B’way) 

Stetsasonic, “Sally” (Tommy Boy) & 
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ROBERTSON from page 29 


soon as Pat stepped out of his bus, 
and we followed him to the micro- 
phone, all 50 or so of us tripping over 
‘one another to get next to Pat and 
hear his latest words of wisdom, as 
the Secret Service agents did their 
best to keep us away. The crowds 
would begin cheering as this mob of 
television cameras and reporters 
shuffled closer. Pat would break out 
of the pack, flash his famous smile, 
and the print media would go looking 
through the crowd for newsworthy 
geeks while the TV people were stuck 
filming Pat's speech: 

“My wife calls me a freedom 
fighter, and I guess | am because | be- 
lieve in freedom...’ ending with “If 
we are going to restore America to 
greatness, you and | both know there 
is only one way to do it, and that is 
through a return to moral strength... . 
Now I want to ask you one other favor 
before | have a chance to shake some 
hands. | want you to give me the satis- 
faction on Saturday night of seeing 
Tom Brokaw’s face on network televi- 
sion when he has to announce that 
Pat Robertson won South Carolina!!! 
God bless you and thank you very 
much!!I!!!”" Immediately the cam- 
paign music would start and we'd all 
gather around him again, all tripping 
over one another while Pat auto- 
graphed Bibles and hugged grand- 
mothers, then follow him back to his 
bus where he usually would answer a 
few questions from local reporters be- 
fore boarding his bus, and then we'd 
all scramble back to the press buses, 
drive on to the next town, and do it all 
‘over again. 

The style of our “Whistle Stop” tour 
changes after two stops, from down- 
home meetings in public squares to 
the hard-sell in Wal-Mart and K-Mart 
shopping centers. Robertson's private 
bus is equipped with a fold-out alumi- 
num stage that is held in his bus’s 
bomb bay doors so that even the most 
unspectacular piece of pavement can 
be transformed into a bastion of de- 
mocracy and Robertson rallying- 
ground. With just a flick of the wrist, 
the stage is dragged out from the lug- 
gage compartment, folded in place, 
equipped with a microphone con- 
nected to an elaborate sound system 
in the other undercarriage luggage 
compartment. In order to give the 
parking lots a more presidential 
touch, pre-recorded Sousa marches 
are snapped into play, and presto, an 
instant Pat Robertson rally! 

Well, almost. In order to drum up 
some business ahead of time and en- 
sure the candidate someone will be 
there to hear him, a lonely old pick- 
up truck towing a small billboard that 
reads “Pat Robertson: Statesman, 
Renowned Businessman, and World 
Diplomat will be at....” is driven 
around every town that we are to ap- 
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pear in for 20 minutes or so before we 
arrive. Unfortunately it doesn’t work. 
When we arrive there are only about a 
hundred or so adoring fans that have 
been whipped into a frenzy of antici- 
pation. The rest of the townspeople 
walking by with their shopping carts 
seem mortified at the thought of being 
caught by the television cameras buy- 
ing Maxi-Pads and kiddie pools at 50 
percent off. 


What's interesting is that Pat really 
did try his hand at poverty, and not 
surprising to anyone who knows the 
true meaning of the term “last dollar,” 
Pat found out that poverty sucks. Pat 
was living in Brooklyn at the time, 
when God told him to sell all his 
earthly possessions and preach 
among the poor as one of them. But 
saving souls while they are throwing 
up on your lap just wasn’t Pat's call- 
ing. Though he prayed on it a whole 
bunch, it is not surprising that the 
Lord finally came to the logical con- 
clusion that Pat's talents were better 
than Christ’s teachings, and that he 
should preach his own selective 
Christian vision over a UHF station in 
Portsmouth, Virginia. In the begin- 
ning, according to staffers, the broad- 
casts wouldn't reach around the 
block. Yet Pat had the vision and the 
business acumen to realize the power 
of the Christian message over the air- 
waves. At first Pat would not “beg” on 
the air. But there was no money com- 
ing in. The station was almost out of 
business every other week, when Pat 
had the inspiration to make all his 
viewers partners in his vision, and 
then immediately began talking to 
them like Mr. Rogers at the Gates of 
the Kingdom of Heaven; “Don’tcha 
wantta enter Jezzzzus’s palace, of 
course ya do! So help us spread the 
word, become a partner in our quest 
to bring back moral America, and 
send that check in today!” 

By making all his viewers accesso- 
ries in his vision, partners in the sta- 
tion, partners who would help him 
celebrate his teachings of Christ, it 
didn’t take long for Pat to accost his 
audience for money. 

Somewhere along the line some- 
one realized that an 800 toll-free te- 
lephone number would serve a dual 
purpose. It would give America’s spir- 
itually corrupt, aged, bored, drug ad- 
dicted, suicidal, and wasted a 
24-hour hot-line. It would also allow 
Pat Robertson, through his trained 
professionals that answered these 
calls, to ask for addresses, and direct 
mailing was born. Pat knew the de- 
mographics of his audience. His be- 
liefs did not change, he just made 
them public to an audience that was 
dying for the “Good Ole Days,” and 
Pat sold it with conviction. Pat Ro- 
bertson is a visionary all right, a smart 
eloquent man. But one who has 
played both sides against the middle 
far too long. He is the man who tells 
blacks he is for Martin Luther King’s 


Ricky Scaggs tells a 


heartwarming story about some 
drug addict who shot one of his 


children. 


dream of equality, then turns around 
to his white audiences and claims, “I 
was the only one born at Stonewall 
Jackson's birthplace! I’m the only one 
who went to school where Robert E. 
Lee was President!” 


In Charleston, 1am on the phone to 
New York explaining Robertson's dis- 
astrous performance at South Caro- 
lina State College earlier that day, just 
as Pat appears walking down the hall, 
his head hanging low, his body ex- 
hausted. The fire of his charisma has 
temporarily burned itself out. He is 
still surrounded by the Secret Service, 
but gone is the excitement of the cam- 
paign hoopla; now the agents look 
like cruel pranksters indulging the 
candidate in the sick joke that he 
might become President. Pat sees me 
as he walks past the bank of phone 
booths and shoots me a tired smile. | 
tell him good luck tonight, good luck 
to whoever he’s going to meet and 
luck to whatever he is going to do. For 
the first time | actually mean it. And 
for the first time since I've been 
around him, he doesn’t talk in capital 
letters. 

“Thank you very much,” Pat 
responds. 

The next day SPIN photographer 
Toby Old and | travel with Ginger Var- 
ney from the L.A. Weekly, to Spartan- 
burg where we will meet up with the 
campaign. The end is near on Pat Ro- 
bertson’s run for President. 

At the rally at the Spartanburg Me- 
morial Auditorium, Ricky Scaggs tells 
a heartwarming story about some 
drug addict who shot one of his chil- 
dren, reinforcing the fact that Satan is 
everywhere, but that through God’s 
help, it brought the family together. It 
is a real inspirational story, but to- 


night | really don’t want to hear this 
shit. I'm tired of every joy or disap- 
pointment in life being blamed on 
God. 


Heritage U.S.A, Jim and Tammy’s 
Christian Disneyland, is only an hour 
‘or so away from Spartanburg in Fort 
Mill, South Carolina, almost on the 
border of North Carolina, so close we 
decide it can’t be missed. Besides, | 
want to see what America would look 
like if Pat Robertson is elected. 

We drive through the main gate, 
down a road past some condos, then 
another road past two massive unfin- 
ished hotel towers, and stop when we 
come to a real railroad crossing, with 
a real freight train passing in front of 
us. It’s an unsettling sight, this freight 
train, cutting smack through the mid- 
dle of 2,300 acres of this Christian 
playland, because it might, someday, 
be carrying us non-believers to our Fi- 
nal Solution. Or at least that’s the feel- 
ing | get, because everything here is 
controlled, down to the last detail, by 
the Christian community, except for 
the freight train. 

We finally arrive at the parking lot 
of Heritage Grand Ministry Center, 
which includes an enclosed Main 
Street U.S.A., a shopping mall of Je- 
sus, the Heritage Grand Towers, an- 
other hotel under construction, the 
Grand Palace Cafeteria, Grand Hall/ 
Conference Center, as well as the en- 
trance to Heritage Island, the Coney 
Island of Christ. It is quite an impres- 
sive display, except for the building 
directly in front of us, the uncomple- 
ted Magical Kingdom building that 
looks like a Disney version of an 
Oldsmobile dealership, equipped 
with massive gabled towers, only one 


Two 14-year-old girls hop into 


the tiny pools reserved for 
spontaneous baptisms. 





of the towers is lying on its side like 
some incredibly huge phallus waiting 
to rise again. If that isn’t scary 
enough, the insides of the place are. It 
looks as though the guy who deco- 
rates all those Greek diners met with 
the guy who designs Wendy's and 
went mad. Bad pictures of God 
abound on the walls, thick rugs, tacky 
overstuffed furniture, and dull 
soothing colors and textures lull you 
like Muzak at every point. Like a giant 
nursing home. Only the smell of the 
dying is missing. In fact you can’t 
smell anything at all. Nothing. Like a 
vacuum. 

AsI'mexploring, | find a huge con- 
ference room with hundreds of peo- 
ple calmly addressing questions to a 
speaker in the front of the room. | 
walk to the back and take a seat won- 
dering what's up and turn on my tape 
recorder. The speaker turns out to be a 
lawyer representing the PTL Club and 
the people are the suckers Jim Bakker 
took by overselling them time-shares 
so they could spend eternal vacations 
here. It's been a year almost to the 
week that Jim and Tammy were ex- 
posed for what they really were by the 
Charlotte Observer, so none of the 
life partners look overly ashamed at 
being screwed by their God-head. In 
fact they seem to be enjoying them- 
selves, glad to be here communing in 
the Lord with one another, and getting 
things straightened out. The only big 
concern is for Kevin and his house. 

Kevin Whittman was Jim Bakker’s 
heavy artillery when it came to raising 
money. Kevin is the most pathetic 
creature you will ever see beamed 
over into your living room via the tel- 
evision. An 18-year-old kid, Kevin 
has a weird disease that keeps him 
trapped in an infant's body. His physi- 
cal condition, combined with a cute 
smile and disarming charm, made 
him the dream victim for the world’s 
greediest messenger of God. When 
Jim and Tammy's tears would fall on 
deaf checkbooks, Kevin was wheeled 
out to the front line to beg for Jim and 
Tammy. It was probably the most dis- 
gusting thing I’ve ever seen in my life, 
that the Bakkers could stoop so low as 
to use this kid to buy more Rolls Roy- 
ces. In exchange for his services, 
Kevin had a house built for him, a 
modest mansion actually called 
Kevin's House, that was supposed to 
house crippled children like himself. 
Instead, only Kevin rolls through the 
hallways in his electric wheelchair, 
the only resident of the house that’s 
named for him, wondering which will 
come first, death from his illness or 
eviction. The lady lawyer at the po- 
dium assures the lifetime partners that 
Kevin will always have a home here 
at Heritage U.S.A., but doesn’t ex- 
plain how this will be accomplished. 
But her reassurance is good enough 
for the good people and no one pre- 
sses the issue, 

We leave and amble out of the con- 
ference area to Main Street, U.S.A, a 


hermetically-sealed shopping mall 
with a sky blue concrete ceiling 
where places like the Heavenly 
Fudge Shoppe and Noah's Toy 
Shoppe sell Christian crapola and 
times that never were, to Americans 
so afraid of reality they are ready to 
trade the Constitution for the Bible. 
Inside Noah's Toy Shoppe are pro-life 
dolls that when you pull the string 
sing anti-abortion songs, as well as 
action-adventure sets straight out of 
the Bible. 

Inside the record store | load up on 
Christian Rap tapes, my favorite be- 
ing Rappin’ for Jesus the greatest rap 
record of all time, by Stephen Wiley. 


Rappin’ for Jesus, rappin’ for Jesus 

To the beat, to the beat 

Rappin’ for Jesus, rappin’ for Jesus 

To the beat, to the beat 

I'm righteously righteous, I'm justly 
just 

Faithful to the Lord in whom | trust 

If you think I'm boastin’ 

You'd better relax 

‘Cause when I’m speaking God’s word 
I'm speaking the facts... 

(© 1986 New Spring Publishing/AS- 
CAP) 


We travel down Main Street and 
come to the giant lobby of the hotel 
where Cops for Christ are registering 
members for their hoe-down, and 
hangers-on are watching one of the 
many Liberace-inspired pianists that 
sit with their baby grands around ev- 
ery corer and in every restaurant, 
going through their moves. Two 14- 
year-old girls climb out of robes re- 
vealing bathing suits and hop into the 
two tiny pools in the lobby that are 
usually reserved for spontaneous (if 
anything truly can be called sponta- 
neous in this joint) baptisms. I'm 
dying for a cigarette. As you might 
have guessed, there is no smoking in 
Heaven. Anywhere. 

Apretty girl with an English accent, 
a reporter for the Daily Mirror, comes 
up and starts talking to me. 

“You don’t, by any chance, smoke 
cigarettes?” | ask. 

‘She nods her head. 

“Well, let's get the fuck out of here 
and go smoke our brains out?” | tell 
her and then we both gather up our 
photographers and march out the 
front door past the lifesize statue of 
Pontius Pilate washing his hands as 
Christ and a bunch of soldiers look 
on, and across the big wooden bridge 
to Heritage Island where the giant wa- 
ter slide and the miniature train and 
all the other amusements wait for 
warmer weather in order to come 
alive. For a few minutes the world is a 
fun place again. But it’s over too 
soon. They have to catch a flight to 
Baton Rouge to follow up on the 
Swaggart story, we have to drive on to 
Charlotte (or at least | think it’s Char- 
lotte) to Pat's campaign headquarters, 
for the South Carolina primary re- 
sults. 





Not Athens. Not Los Angeles. 
Not Minneapolis. 
So What? 


Good Music Has No Respect For Borders. 
Velvet Elvis. Pure pop from Lexington, Kentucky, via Memphis, Tennessee. 
Produced by Mitch Easter. 

ic cassettes, albums and compact discs. 
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When it comes to musical 
integrity, these guys have it. 
Hands down. 


“[The Del-Lords insist on] songwriting over 
gimmick and humanity over sequencing 
=Charles M. Young, Playboy 














THE DEL-LORDS 
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Just Say No to Extra Passengers in 
Small Airplanes, Especially lf They Are 
Nicknamed the Big 

Bopper 
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Just Say y to Overnight 
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Armed 
Father 
Just Say No to the 
Dead Man’s Float 
Just Say No 
to Married 
Women 
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Prohibitions by Michael Corcoran 





NO 


As the leading role models for impressionable 

outh, famous athletes and entertainers have 
feccine the ideal spokespeople for the “Just 
Say No to Drugs” campaign. Also, when drug- 
related tragedy befalls one of the idolled rich, 
the death is held up as a warning against the 
dangers of getting high. It’s an effective ploy. 
Len Bias and John Belushi have steered more 
kids away from drugs than the combined efforts 
of the DEA, Nancy Reagan, and the thousands 
of volunteer do-gooders who decided to help 
fight the drug epidemic after hearing Art Link- 
letter speak. 

Yet we have only begun to tap the inspira- 
tional value of dead celebrities. So their untime- 
ly deaths will warn kids of dangerous things 
besides drugs. Can the following bold mes- 
sages be too far down the road?: 


(Clockwise from top right): Dorothy Stratton, Vic Morrow, Jimi Hendlix, Mama 
Coss, Eddie Cochran, John Lennon, Sam Cooke, Brian Jones, Marvin Gaye, 
Freddie Prinze, Buddy Holly, Sharon Tate. 
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Just Say Noto NRA 
Advocates 












Just Say No to Guys Who Could 
Be Played by Eric Roberts 


Just Say No to 
John Landis 























Just Say No to Your Own Vomit 
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Just Say No to Cheese Sandwiches 


English 
nglis! 
chaut- 
feurs 
Named 
Woggy 


Photographs courtesy Michael Ochs Archives 


‘Make check or money order payable 


toYoung America, Offer void where pro- 


hibited. Offer good while supplies last. 
‘Open to residents of legal drinking age 
only. Please allow 4-6 weeks for deliv- 
ery. Offer expires August 31, 1988, 
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| The Night Belongs To Michelob, 








NOW YOU CAN HEAR THE STARS COME OUT AT NIGHT. Eric Clapton. 
Phil Collins. Genesis. Steve Winwood. Now, they’re all on one unique tape. Singing the 
songs they've made famous on Michelob television commercials. 

Michelob proudly brings you the Night Hits Tape, 1988. Featuring an exclusive 
version of “After Midnight” by Eric Clapton. “In the Air Tonight” by Phil Collins. And 
“Talkin’ Back to the Night” by.Steve Winwood. Along with hits by other rock stars like 
Donald Fagen and Roger Daltrey. 

To order your copy, look for the Night Hits Tape display where you buy Michelob. Or 
send your name, address and $4.45 ($2.95 + $1.50 postage and handling) for each tape to: 

MICHELOB NIGHT HITS TAPE OFFER 
PO. Box 7328 
Young America, MN 55473-7328. 


‘The night belongs to Michelob 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health, 


16 mg “taps mannieotin 
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